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British Guiana 


a land of great possibilities, where new industries are being establish 
and pioneers are locating with a view to greater development, sends 


Urgent appeal for £200 


to provide two American organs for our Mission Stations at Sandva 
and Sharon. Congregations in British Guiana are steadily increasi 
and open-air services are playing a great part. 
The great need in this rapidly developing country—as large as 
Scotland and Wales—is for a strong Church. 

They are relying on us to help them. 
Kindly send contributions to: 


: a ot ssociation in atch of RGRAGE 8. SOEeey, 


Hon. Secretary, 


Od aparsnwiien BR «os *4: NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDO 


E.C.4, 


ae Se 
DMRS HEDERS A prison socity srectory a Brits 8 


* Where you are is of no moment, but only what you are doing there. It is not the place that ennobles 
you, but you the place; and this only by doing that which is great and noble.’—PETRARCH, 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS) 


The Kennedy Schooi of Missions endeavcurs to answer the needs of the Worid 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches’. Ite 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peopies, their cultural conditioning,| 
aud the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church fos the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Sociai, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Serninary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogica 
subjects, Sociclogy, Psychology, and Philosophy. There is an adequate Libr 
with many special collections. Conrses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 





Year-book seat upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATIO 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, MLA., D.D., S.1.D., LL.D., President. 
































| Reliable Quatity backed-up with 


* 


First Class PSerwice 


.. - that about sums up our reputation in the field of Missionary Educational 


Supplies. 


We have enjoyed the privilege of serving Missionary Organisations and schools 


throughout the world for many generations. 


Our experience in manufacturing 


‘and supplying School Stationery, Text and Prize Books, Outfitting, Handwork 
is based on an intimate knowledge of your requirements. 


Our Overseas Manager will be pleased to hear from you—either personally, 


during a visit to the 


U.K., or in writing — to 
‘assist and guide on all 

atters relating to school 
supplies. 


PHILIP & TACEY LTD. 


69 to 79 Fulham High Street 
FULHAM, LONDON, ENGLAND 




















LUTTERWORTH 


Religious 


THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY 
1N AFRICA Cc. P. GROVES 


The author presents a fascinating review of 
ry from earliest times. Here is the very 
‘book for which missionary recruits for Africa 
—and others—have been looking for many 
” Bishop Alfred Smith in Church of 
land Newspaper. Vol. I, 320 pp. 21s. 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
J. WINDROW SWEETMAN 


em ctudy of the inter-relation between theological 
teaching of Islam and the theological content 
in the teaching of the Christian Fathers. 
Every serious student of the relation of 
Islam and Christianity is likely to find the 
work indispensable.’’—British Weekly. Vol. I, 
2 pp. including index, 16s. Vol. II, 293 pp. 
18s. Vol. III (to be published: 320 pp. 
approx. 21s.) 


WHERE ALOES FLAME 
R. H. W. SHEPHERD 
Vivid sketches of African life, told by the 
priacipal of the Lovedale Missionary Institution. 
Illustrated 10s. 6d 
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——— LUTTERWORTH PRESS, LONDON, E.C.4: 


* 


PRESS 


and Missionary titles 


TEACHING THE WORLD TO READ 
10s. 6d. 
THE SILENT BILLION SPEAK 6s. net 


These books by Frank C. LAUBACH are not only 
inspiring of his life’s work for World Literacy 
but richly convey the personality of the man 
that made this modern miracle possible. 


HEADMAN’S ENTERPRISE 
S. Y. NTARA 
An Unexpected Page in Central African History 


Africa of the twentieth century is under con- 
tinual focus. Her history. old as time, has 
some surprising chapters in social life—and 
this one concerns Msyamboza, an early head- 
man of the Cewa people who launched an 
enterprise and founded a mission school. The 
book is a striking reply to a prevalent theory 
that individualism, initiative, and experiment 
are impossible within the early communal 
groups. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


A LIFE’S THRILLS 
ALBERT B. LLOYD 


The life of a missionary writteu simply but 
objectively. His experiences as doctor-evan- 
gelist are memorable. . 6d. net 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


FOr seventy-five years this Society has been providing for the 

spiritual, social and physical needs of sufferers from leprosy and of 
their children. It is the largest and oldest missionary organization 
engaged in this Christian task, and its work is carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the missionaries of 34 Protestant missionary societies at over 
100 stations in 20 different countries. 


In 1948 its ordinary expenditure was £180,118. 


The Mission endeavours to make of this work a practical demon- 
stration of the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to meet men’s 
need at every point. On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are 
yielding promising results but their cost makes a larger income 
necessary if they are to be made more generally available. In the 
directly spiritual work there is a wide open opportunity of bringing 
to despairing men the treasures and the hope of the Gospel of the 


Resurrection. 


GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 
of the work will be gratefully received. 


General Secretary: 
A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 























The Presbyterian 
Church of England 


needs 
Ordained Missionaries 
Women Church Workers 
Teachers 
(men and women graduates) 
Doctors and Nurses 








for oversea work in 


CHINA 


(Fukien, Kwangtung & Formosa) 


MALAYA and E. PAKISTAN 


Fuller particulars from 


Miss J. W. GALT, B.A. (women) 
Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., 8.D. (men) 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HOUSE, 
134 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 














HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


Books Wanted for disposal to students 
by gift or purchase. 


The Koran 
Translated by E. H. Palmer, either the 
World’s Classics series, or the larger two- 
volume edition that was published in ‘“‘ The 
Sacred Books of the East,” vol. vi. 


The Teaching of the Qur’an 
By Dr. Stanton, S.P.C.K., London, 1919. 


indian Islam 


By Dr. M. T. Titus, New York, Oxtord 
U.P., 1930. 


Muhammadan Objections to 
Christianity 


By Dr. Tisdall, published by the S.P.C.K., 
1915, 


Please mail available copies to 
THe LIBRARIAN, 
HENRY Martyn SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 
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SIX CLUES TO THE MYSTERY 
Price 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.) 
Broadcast Talks to Young People 
By Douglas A. Griffiths. 


PRAYERS FOR SENIOR WOR- 
SHIP 2s. 
By Godfrey S. Pain. 


A useful book for all teachers of 11-14 year 
olds. 


PRAYERS FOR JUNIOR WOR- 
SHIP 2s. 
By Godfrey S. Pain. 


Including a useful introduction on ways of 
training children to pray. 
PRAYERS FOR PRIMARY WOR- 
SHIP 


2s. (postage extra) 
By Doris W. Street. 


Prayers and praises for all occasions for little 
children. 


Apply to :— 


The Methodist Youth Department 


LUDGATE CIRCUS HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.4 











SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-4-5 and 8732 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 


The School provides instruction 
in most Asiatic and African 
languages and the cultures re- 
lating thereto in the following 
eight departments : 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 

Law 


Courses may be provided for the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Facilities are available for advanced 
research. 
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Price 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS! 


THERE BLOSSOMS RED 
By LEONARD HURST 


Fresh from his Secretarial visit to Madagascar, Mr Hurst 
givesus this splendid report of Madagascar and of the 
Church in its present setting. To read this book is to 
be given fresh hope, a wider outlook, an increased 
sense of fellowship and understanding, 


Price 2s. 6d. (2 colour paper boards cover). 
Already published in this Series, 


Brave New India 
China’s Hour 


Tomorrow’s Men in Africa 


THE GATES OF HOPE 
By FLORENCE GIFFORD 


A book of gathered memories devoted to all who have 
made, and are making the work of Jiaganj Hospital a 
true gateway to hope. 


(2 colour paper boards cover.) 


AFRICANS IN KHAKI 
By D. H. BARBER 
With a foreword by Gen. Sir Bernard Paget, G.C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C. 


This is an honest reminiscence by a man who joined 
the army, having been a bank clerk and journalist. 
He had no knowledge of Africans, but was drafted to 
an African Pioneer Corps—and here writes about what 
he found there, and about what impressed him most, 
African Christians. 


Price 3s. 6d. (2 colour paper boards cover.) 


THESE AFRICAN COPPER MINERS 
By R. V. B, MOORE 


The author wrote this book during his last iliness— 
he died of cancer while still a young man, It was the 
only way in which he felt he could still work for the 
African to whose service he had devoted his whole 
life. 


Price 6s. (cloth, 2 colour jacket). 


WINIFRED COXON OF CHINA 
By E. HOPE BELL 


Winifred Coxon’s sparkling and pungent personality 
is vividly alive in this biography, written by one who 
worked with her in collaboration with Miss Coxon’s 
many friends. It makes delightful reading for every- 
body, and we would particularly recommend it for 
women’s meeting. 


Price 1s. 6d. 

Already published in this series of biographies : 
Lavington Hart of Tientsin .- 
Moore of the Copper Belt 
Alfred Sadd of the Gilberts 


Price 1s. each. 


THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 
42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 





THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Ravisw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Review. eee con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr O. M. Green, 
The Chinese Ambassador in London, The Bishop of Hong-kong, 
Wang Hsiao-Lai, Yun Chen and Mr Peter Hume. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Siam, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
E. W. Hutchinson, Miss Whittingham Jones, F. J. Goulding, 
Sir Geoffrey Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and André Surmer. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Vice- 
Admiral Helfrich. 





54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £] 


per issue (6xst year of Publication.) | Published Quarterly. per annum 


(January, April, July, October.) 
Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To East & West Ltp., 
3 Vicroria STREET, Date. 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 





Please send ‘THE Asiatic Review’ for Twelve Months, beginning 


with to 








for which I enclose equivalent of {1 (One Pound sterling.) 
(Please write full name and address distinctly.) 





———————— 









































WORLD CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK 


Editor : Kenneth G. Grubb, C.M.G. 
Associate Editor : E. J. Bingle, M.A. 


World Christian Handbook has been prepared under the 
auspices of a Committee on which are represented the 
World Council of Churches, the International Missionary 
Council and the World Dominion Press. 

The Handbook consists of three sections : 

(1) Survey, 250 pages covering the work of churches 
and missions throughout the world. 


(2) Statistics, 100 pages of comparative figures covering 
places of worship, church membership, Christian 
community and staff, for the non-Roman Catholic 
churches, while there are special tables for the 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox churches. 


(3) Directory, 70 pages covering the members of the 
World Council of Churches in a special list and 
including some 1500 Christian organizations. 


The price of the Handbook is one guinea (postage 7d. 
additional) in Great Britain, where it may be obtained from 
World Dominion Press, Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay Park, London, 
N.1, and $7.50 in U.S.A., where it may be obtained from Friend- 
ship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10. 


The Handbook is now available. 








































LITTLE VICTIMS OF WAR AND FAMINE IN GREECE 


T is tragic to see the suffering of childeen in Ameninn bemase the refi uarter of Ath 
Derek cueereble shacks ‘ ~ Tren “fomailline, 


many of these half-starved little ones suffer chronic tonsillitis, 
causes many fatalities. 
The newly med Children’s Home is giving renewed health 
and to many in a happy tian atmosphere. 


HUNDREDS MORE LONG TO BE ADMITTED. Do please help us to maintain and extend 
this work. All gifts gratefully acknowledged by The Nad g Secretary, 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


MISSIONARY AND RELIEF SOCIETY 
47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 




















Publications of the 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


156 FIFi‘'H AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Renewal and Advance edited by C. W. RANSON 
Crown 8v0, 232 pp., price 6/= net (postage 4d.) $2.50 

In July 1947 a meeting of the International Missionary Council was held at 

Whitby, Ontario, when some hundred representatives of forty nations within 

the world Church were able to discuss the post-war situation and the problems 

immediately facing the Church. To-morrow is Here is based on the material 

prepared for and discussed at Whitby; Renewal and Advance comprises the 


addresses there given, together with some statements issued on behalf of the 
International Missionary Council. 








To-morrow is Here by K. S. Larourertz and W. R. Hocc 
Crown 8vo, 144 pp., price 3/6 net (postage 3d.) 90 cents 

Chapters comprising a survey of the Church to-day throughout the world; 

developments in the world Church from Edinburgh 1910, some sketches of 


representative Christians of to-day; a discussion of the work immediately 
before the Church. 


New Buildings on Old Foundations 


by J. MERLE Davis 
Demy 8vo, 320 pp. price 8/6 $1.75 
This mission handbook deals with culture changes, environment, obstacles 
and resources, methods and techniques particularly applicable to the younger 
churches. ‘It is presented with the conviction that the post-war era offers 
an incomparable opportunity for using these principles (of co-operation and 
interchange of ideas) in the world-wide programme of missions.’ 











Obtainable from 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 


2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


IN A 


NON - CHRISTIAN WORLD 


By 
Professor HENDRIK KRAEMER 


Director General of the Ecumenical 
Institute under the auspices of the 
World Council of Churches 


Dr. Kraemer’s book, which has been out 
of print for some years, has long been 
recognised as of singular importance and 
value. The new impression contains a 
fresh Introduction by the author, whose 
valiant witness during the war years recalls 
the ‘“‘downright intrepidity and radical 
humility” of which his book spoke. He 
reaffirms his serious conviction that the 
relation between God and man is funda- 
mentally defective and that it can only be 
restored by Divine initiative, the essence 
of which is the forgiveness of sins as God’s 
sovereign act of Grace through Christ. 


The late Archbishop of Canterbury 
said: ‘Dr. Kraemer’s volume is likely to 
remain for many years to come the 
classical treatment of its theme—perhaps 
the central theme for Christian thought 
in this age of multiform bewilderment. 
It will bring new confidence to many who 
are perplexed and supply the principles of 
missionary policy for our generation.’ 


Royal 8vo. 
Price $3.50 


470 pages. 
Price 17s. 6d. net. 


LONDON : 
EDINBURGH HOUSE 


\NEW YORK: 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


PRESS 








New Books 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
DANIEL LINDLEY, 1801-80 | 


by EDWIN W. SMITH, D.D. 
21s. net 


The story of one of the first American 
Missionaries in South Africa is here 
placed in the context of the most 
romantic period of that country’s 
history. Here are stirring adventure 
and historical significance. 


WEST AFRICAN RELIGION 


(Illustrated from the Beliefs and practices 
of the Yoruba, Ewe, Akan and kindred 
Peoples.) 


by GEOFFREY PARRINDER, M.Th., 
Ph.D. 
10s. 6d. net 


What do Africans believe? Their 
faith can no longer be dismissed as a 
crude ‘fetishism.’ It is Polytheism : 
belief in a High God, and in many 
other gods and ancestral spirits. It 
is comparable with some of the Poly- 
theism of India and Ancient Greece. 
This book summarizes the beliefs 
and customs of several of the most 
advanced peoples of West Africa. 


THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 
(A Study in the Lordship of Jesus) 


by K. H. CROSBY, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
7s. 6d. net 


‘ The aim of this book is to exalt the 
Lord Jesus. Some years ago the 
writer had the privilege of instructing 
successive groups of African students 
upon the subject of what Christians 
are to believe.’ 





EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.1 

















% ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS ....... 


About 1500 different sorts of white ants are known, and 
most of them live mainly on cellulose— which means wood! 


M ee 


| Fem) treated with a TAS “A 


UNIVERSAL— Dip or brush for 
positive protection against White 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. 
Paint or polish over treated wood. 
No odour. No fire-risk. 


ECONOMICAL — Highly con- 
centrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and 
costs less. 
PERMANENT — Cannot wash- 
out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber 
) and makes it fire-resistant. For 
permanent protection. 


Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd. Jusést- on — 


“se, (ATLAS“AN 


STOCKISTS 
THROUGHOUT 
lhe 
% DO DO DO DO woond PRESERVATIVE) 


THE WORLD 
mice 
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: Editorial Board 


Advisory 
K. S. Larourstrs, D.D. (New York) 
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to the Business Manager, International Review of Missions, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate 
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ALL MISSIONARIES ! 
A WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


fupplyin the needs of MISSIONARIES 
both on Furlough and in the Field as well as 
of Ministers, Students, Devotional Readers 
and Children at home and abroad. 


100,000 VOLUMES 


SUBSCRIPTION 7s. 6d. per annum 
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| KNOWING THE GOSPELS | 
c 


A GUIDE TO: 
THE GOSPELS 


> Dr. W. GRAHAM SCROGGIE | 





An entirely new work which gives much in- 
formation concerning : 


1. The BACKGROUND and ORIGIN of 
each Book. 


2. The MATERIALS which constitute them. 


3. EXPOSITIONS, EXPLANATIONS and 
' plenty of other data. 


Each Gospel is studied : 

1, SYNTHETICALLY - - - 128 poges 
$ 2 ANALYTICALLY - - - 310 poges 
( 3. CHRISTOLOGICALLY - 164 pages 


tk Nothing better has ever been published. 


254 Net 25/9 By Post 


PICKERING & INGLIS LTD. 


Glasgow and London 
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KNOWLEDGE IS NEEDED FOR 
POWER IN PRAYER AND SERVICE 


Missionary Biography 
OPERATION CANON, The Story of Turner of the Arctic, told by MAURICE 
S. FLINT. 96 pp., 24 photographs and map. 6s. 
Missionary History 
THE SILVER JUBILEE HISTORY, by W.S. Hooton and J. STAFFoRD 
WRIGHT. 256 pp., 23 photographs, 11 maps. 7s. 6d. 
Missionary Principles 
THE SILVER JUBILEE BOOKLETS. Approx. 32 pp., 9d. 
The set of 14 for 7s.'6d post free. Brochure on application. 
Some of the writers: J. STAFFORD WRIGHT, A. T. HouenHTon, Basiz F. C. 
ATKINSON, ALAN M. STIBBS, DAvip E. STOKEs. 
Missionary Practice 
THE FIELD SURVEYS. Approx. 32 pp., 16 —— _ maps. Ils. 


The set of 7 for 5s., post free. India, The Arctic, Ethiopia, 


Burma, China, East Africa. 


rench Morocco, 


THE BUILDING GROWETH. The popular illustrated Report for 1948. 9d. 
Postage on all books extra 


THE BIBLE CHUCHMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


96 VICTORIA STREET 





LONDON, S.W.1 























THE FINEST COLLECTION 
OF BIBLE PICTURES IN 
THE WORLD 


Shaw’s famous Bible Pictures have de- 
servedly earned for themselves a world- 
wide reputation. Wherever Bible 
pictures are wanted—at home, in day 
or Sunday School, or on the Mission 
Field, you will find a Shaw picture that 
will satisfy the need. 


A wide range of Biblical and Missionary 
subjects are available. All the pictures 
are printed in full colour, authentic in 
detail and obtainable in various sizes, 
the largest being 20 in. x 30 in., price 
2s. 1d., postage and packing 6d. extra. 


Send 3d. fora Catalogue. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


104-5 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 














100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society 


founded in 1841 still carries on its 
work of (1) Training students as fully 
qualified Medical Missionaries: over 
300 have been helped to go out under 
the different Missionary Societies. 
55 to the London Missionary Society ; 36 
to the Church Missionary Society ; 70 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these 
formerly United Free Church of Scot- 
land); 19 to the English Presbyterian 
Church; 19 to the tist Missionary 
Society ; 18 to the Methodist Missionary 
Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian 
Church ; 6 to the China Inland Mission ; 
13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various 
others. Two accepted Missionaries work- 
ing with the Red Cross in Free China. 
The number of students at present 
in training Is 28. 
(2) Carries on Evangelistic, Social 
and Medical Mission work amongst 
the poor in Edinburgh ; and 
(3) Maintains Hospitals in Nazareth 
and Damascus. Will you help to 
send Ambassadors of Love and 
.Peace throughout this troubled 
world ? 


Office : 
56 George Square, Edinburgh, 8 
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EDITORIAL 


BA/ORDS are dangerous instruments and there are times when 
the entry of a new one into the common currency of speech 
may have revolutionary consequences. It is beginning to appear 
very likely that such consequences will follow the transition of the 
Afrikaans word apartheid from its local employment to its use in a 
setting which gives it the potency of a symbol. The article which 
we publish in this number from the pen of the Rev. Seth Mokitimi, 
Vice-Principal of Healdtown Institution, emphasizes this fact from 
the standpoint of an African who is by nature neither an alarmist 
nor an agitator. But far beyond Africa, as men have begun to discuss 
the significance of the new chapter in the government of South 
Africa initiated by Dr Malan’s administration, it has been impossible 
not to be aware that the very word apartheid has shifted discussion 
of the old problem of race relationships to a more dynamic plane. 
Certain ideas, opinions and policies have acquired a new momentum; 
movements have begun to move afresh and the result is bound to 
be of more than local significance. It is not that the idea of apartheid 
(separateness) and the policy of segregation are new. Professor 
Gerdener’s article in this issue claims that much which the word 
apartheid strictly denotes was congenial to the thinking of that 
ged champion of African interests, J. H. Hofmeyr. The names of 
ooker T. Washington and others could even be cited in defence 
of some assumptions bound up with apartheid which the African 
may be as eager to conserve as is the Afrikaner. Yet none of these 
rational agreements upon some elements in the apartheid doctrine 
alters the fact that its most recent enunciation and the political 
policy in process of being implemented on the basis of it have 
already begun to widen the rift between African and Afrikaner, 
between the white and the coloured races. On both sides the 
explosive word is intensifying fears and quickening apprehension. 
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For the Christian Church, one of the facts most needing to be 
remembered is that the radical cleavage of opinion which this word 
accentuates is one which exists within the household of faith. Neither 
the clash of ideas nor the conflict in political policies reflects simply 
an alignment of Christians over against non-Christians. Behind 
the political activity of Dr Malan is the personal history of a 
Christian predikant. Behind the political and social theory which 
governs the practical policy of the South African Government there 
is the theological position of the Dutch Reformed churches of 
South Africa—churches which hold a dominating position in the 
Christian life of the Union and which have an honourable record 
of missionary service. (It is significant, however, that the Dutch 
Reformed missions churches are not at one with their parent 
bodies on this issue.) If there is to be a distinctively Christian 
contribution to the resolution of the conflict now being staged, it 
must surely have its roots in new.agreements within the household 
of faith. While, therefore, Christians engage with others in the dis- 
cussion of practical and urgent aspects of the apartheid policy— 
its economic validity, its social consequences and its claim to be a 
workable and wholesome solution of the problems of a multi-racial 
society—they should also be giving prior attention to the. claim of 
one significant section of the oecumenical Church that there is 
theological sanction for the view of race relationships on which the 
apartheid policy rests. 

For this reason we welcome the article which Professor Gerdener 
contributes to these pages alongside the contributions of Mr 
Mokitimi and the Rev. A. W. Blaxall. Professor Gerdener represented 
the Dutch Reformed Church of the Transvaal at the Amsterdam 
Assembly and is a member of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. He was also present at the Oegstgeest com- 
mittee meeting of the International Missionary Council as an 
observer representing the Federal Missions Council of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches of South Africa. His discussion of apartheid 
deals less fully with the theological issue than the situation demands. 
It also fails to touch the question whether some of the measures 
already being taken in South Africa are consistent even with the 
position represented by Professor Gerdener. We hope, however, that 
this statement from a greatly respected leader of the Dutch Reformed 
churches is only a first contribution to an ‘oecumenical conversa- 
tion’ which will be pursued at the depth and with the urgency which 
the practical implications of the subject require. We understand 
that within the Dutch Reformed churches of the Union a com- 
mission of theologians is addressing itself afresh to the fundamental 
apy The results of this commission’s work will be awaited 

y Christians elsewhere with intense eagerness and concern. The 
Christian Council of South Africa (with which, it has regretfully 
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to be acknowledged, the Dutch Reformed churches are not in 
membership) at its biennial meeting this month is also concentrating 
on the theme of ‘the Christian citizen in a multi-racial society’. 
It is to be hoped that these deliberations and the discussion now 
resumed in this number of the International Review of Missions} 
will be pursued by Christians elsewhere with recognition of the 
fact that basically this problem of Christian responsibility in a multi- 
racial society has implications far more widespread than in South 
Africa alone. Such discussion will surely be accompanied also with 
the prayer that while South Africa at present provides the most 
vivid illustration of the problem, it may yet prove to be the point 
from which there emerges the profoundest and most truly Christian 
solution of one of the greatest issues of our time. 
N. G. 


1 For previous references see, for example, the article The Position of the 
ot in South Africa by the late Archbishop of Cape Town in the issue of July 
1948. 








APARTHEID AND THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 
By SETH M. MOKITIMI 


5 eer year 1948 will go down to history as the one in which South 
Africa felt the impact of the release of the word and idea of 
apartheid. ‘To the Nationalist Party and its election manifesto this 
word seemed the very elixir vitae. All around, during the parlia- 
mentary elections, it was wielded with the confidence of men who 
had discovered a new weapon. The Opposition as well as the non- 
Europeans greeted it with derision. It was, however, the results of 
the parliamentary elections which gave the first indication of the 
extent to which the idea had gripped the country. It is little wonder 
that subsequent conferences and assemblies, whether social, 
religious or political, gave consideration of this idea high priority 
in their agendas. Far out in the back veld and in the ‘slumbering 
Native Reserves’ the word brought awakening. The back veld 
hailed it as the ‘open sesame’ to the much dreamed-of era of white 
supremacy. The Native, they felt, was at last going to know his 
place. In the Native Reserves the awakening was of a different order. 
For once the masses realized the issues that were at stake. To them 
it became obvious that the field was set for a racial struggle of 
immense magnitude and gravity, and they began to prepare for it. 
Non-European leaders met and feelers were put out for consideration 
of non-European unity. The Africans themselves met to decide on 
the closing of their ranks. ‘Though the initial stages show little or 
no progress, the field is set and the forces are moving, however 
imperceptibly to those who believe in the spectacular. We are living 
in days fraught with great danger. It behoves Christian watchmen 
to sound the bugles of warning, ‘Whither, South Africa?’ 

The idea enkernelled in the word apartheid itself is not new. 
The segregation of blacks from whites has always been the accepted 
pattern of the South African State. But now, clothed in a new 
word of a strongly suggestive etymology, ‘apart-heid’, it has conjured 
up visions of a state of affairs in which white and black will somehow 
live in blissful apartheid (separation) somewhere in South Africa. 
Ignoring the simple practical issues involved, its advocates have 
allowed themselves to be carried away by mere idealism. To all 
realists, apartheid stands doomed because of its impracticability. 
It envisages the sending back of all ‘superfluous’ Africans from 
urban areas to rural areas or to territories from which they migrated. 
Surveying the situation in these rural areas, the Native Laws 
Commission, 1946-48, reported, 
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According to provisional data for 1946 there are in the Transvaal 
3,110,743 Natives, of whom 610,000 (20 per cent) are in Native areas . . 
and remainder, 80 per cent, in the so-called ‘white areas’. If we take it 
that one-quarter of the Natives in the “European areas’ in the Transvaal 
are migrant labourers from the other Provinces and from outside the 
Union (and that is a liberal estimate), total segregation would still, so far 
as the Transvaal alone is concerned, mean quadrupling the population of 
the Reserves. It should be obvious that no workable policy can Ay on so 
impracticable a proposition. 


A survey of the other provinces reveals a state of affairs similar 
to, if not worse than, that prevailing in the Transvaal. The final 
conclusion of the Commission is that it would be utterly impossible 
to put the Native population outside the Reserves back into them. 
But despite this weighty evidence, apartheid is being insistently 
emdhed. This utter disregard of the voice of reason and caution 
and the bitterness which it is causing among the non-Europeans 
make it imperative for Christians and all right-thinking people to 
study its tenets and stand in opposition to its application. 

Apartheid is born of fear, fear of the non-European. It is inspired 
by self-preservation. Is it not true that no one ever loves where he 
fears? Fear, it must be remembered, breeds suspicion and hatred. 
Where non-European progress is regarded as a danger, the natural 
reaction will be to check it. We are therefore told that separation 
will be carried out in factories, industries and workshops. “The 
development of African trade unions will not be allowed.’ The aim 
of the education given the Africans will be to ‘anchor them to their 
way of life’. ‘Present forms of parliamentary and provincial repre- 
sentation are to be abolished and African councils established in 
African territories, with limited powers. Urban councils will be set 
up in urban locations but will never become independent.’ That is to 
say, there is to be no full autonomy either in the so-called ‘white 
areas’ or even in the Natives’ own areas. There is no intention of 
creating any ‘Bantustan’. It is therefore clear that apartheid and 
Christian trusteeship cannot go together. Is it to be wondered at 
that to the non-European apartheid is synonymous with oppression? 

Those who preach apartheid insist that it is the oa y way by 
which white domination can be preserved. To the non-European 
this can only mean perpetual subjugation, a denial to him of the 
fundamental human right of attaining, in the land of his birth and 
his domicile, the highest of which he is capable. ‘There will be 
obstacles purposely laid against his advance. There will be limits 
set to his progress. It must mean this, otherwise one cannot see 
how white domination can ever remain ensured. And to let anyone 
see the light and then deny him the right to aspire to reach it is of 
the very essence of cruelty. 

Further, apartheid springs from the idea that the interests of 
Europeans and non-Europeans are mutually exclusive. We are 
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made to believe that they cannot be furthered unless the groups 
concerned are forcibly herded in separate camps. This presupposes 
the fact that these groups have nothing in common. Our economic 
interdependence is, however, admitted when even the most adamant 
advocates of apartheid state that it will be necessary for a certain 
number of Africans to be allowed to live in European areas so that 
the economic life of the country shall not suffer. Fear prevents 
their seeing the need for these groups to live together in mutual 
trust and respect so as to promote fully this life of interdependence. 
The non-European is regarded merely as an economic asset, to the 
same extent as cattle, sheep and goats, and not as a fellow-man and 
citizen. It is the white man’s interests that are and must remain 
paramount. The non-Europeans will only be tolerated and allowed 
to live as long as their existence helps to further the economic 
interests of the whites. That is apartheid as we see it. A more 
unchristian philosophy could never be conceived. So, in accordance 
with its true spirit, those who cherish apartheid as South Africa’s 
way of life will begin, not with any positive, constructive side, if 
there be any, but with the negative and destructive side. They will 
deprive the Cape African of his vote, the last semblance of citizen- 
ship. They will cancel his right to representation in the House of 
Assembly and leave him with nothing suggestive of common 
citizenship. The Coloured voter will be struck off the common roll 
and given a shadow communal franchise such as the African has 
to-day. The Indians are simply to be treated as an immigrant 
community without political representation in the country of their 
birth (the majority of them were born in South Africa). A steady 
but consistent repatriation of Indians will be the State’s avowed 
policy. What is facing South Africa is a determined refusal to admit 
non-Europeans to the South African citizenship. 

To Christians, whatever their race or clime, the issue is funda- 
mental. It is a flagrant denial of all that is implied in the fatherhood 
of God. South Africa, as a multi-racial society, is faced with a 
problem by no means easy—what to do with my neighbour who is 
different from me. It is the same problem confronting our modern 
world in which all nations have become a neighbourhood but seem 
reluctant to accept this fact. South Africa would do well to learn 
from the experience of the world. To talk of apartheid is to talk of 
enforced repatriation. It does not make for neighbourliness but 
creates and fans animosity. Surely that is not what South Africa 
wishes to heap up for the future. Yet the apartheid road can lead 
nowhere else. To talk of apartheid in one and the same country is 
to talk of Lebensraum. It does not build peace. It excites suspicion 
and strife. Black and white have come to live together and together 
they must remain. To have recourse to apartheid or segregation is 
to admit defeat and to court disaster. The solution lies, first in 
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admitting that we are all, of whatever colour, citizens of the same 
state; that the welfare of this state lies in the welfare of all its citizens 
whatever their colour, race or creed. This is a fundamental fact. 
We cannot escape it. Yet apartheid would evade and deny it. The 
non-Europeans will be treated as foreigners who are here on the 
sufferance of the Europeans. Secondly, the solution lies in finding 
a way of living together along the lines of co-operation and mutual 
regard. To cry, ‘South Africa for the whites’ is just as futile and as 
suicidal as the cry of ‘Africa for the Africans’. To cry, ‘Make South 
Africa safe for the white man’ is tantamount to a declaration of 
war. It is as dangerous as it is foreign to all political and ethical 
reasoning. South Africa belongs to us all, a gift to be kept in trust 
for God and humanity. It must be made safe for all or else none of us 
will inherit it. 

The extent to which a large number of Christian people realize 
the urgency and gravity of our South African situation is reflected 
in the volume of protests and memoranda sent out by Christian 
churches and bodies such as the Civil Rights League, the Institute 
of Race Relations and others. To crystallize Christian protest the 
Christian Council of South Africa sought an interview with the 
Prime Minister. This step was, however, not acceptable to him and 
the interview did not take place. To make its position clear, the 
Christian Council has chosen for its theme at its biennial conference 
to be held in Johannesburg in July the subject: “The Christian 
citizen in a multi-racial society’. This is appropriate, for winds 
are being sown to-day, winds of discord aa suspicion, and the 
country will reap the whirlwinds of hatred and strife. The Christian 
churches in South Africa must declare in uncompromising terms 
the mind of Christ on this matter. The non-European section wants 
to know where the churches stand. It is our earnest hope that they 
will endorse the views expressed by the Christian Council in the 
introduction to the pamphlet, The Churches’ Fudgment on Apartheid: 


The policy of ‘apartheid’ is not a purely political matter. It affects the 
foundations of the relations of men to men and involves our deepest 
valuations of human nature. It is primarily a moral and religious issue . . . 
The churches stand firm on the universal dignity belonging to all men 


as rational creatures called to one end. Justice is due to human nature 
as such. 


But we hope they will do more, and stir up the Christian conscience 
everywhere against what will certainly plunge the country into 
strife and bitterness. 

The way to peace and goodwill in South Africa is plain: it is 
the way of co-operation and not of enforced segregation. May 
Christians everywhere unite in realizing it before it is too late. 


SetH M. MOokITIMI 














THE CRUX OF THE RACIAL SITUATION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By G. B. A. GERDENER 


bape a the pronouncements of the international missionary 

conference held at Le Zoute, Belgium, in September 1926, we 
find the following, with reference to racial problems in South 
Africa: 


The Conference desires to express its profound sympathy with the 
people of South Africa, both white and black, in the racial problems with 
which they are called to deal. It realizes that the problem of relations 
between different races, which is one of the world problems in the twentieth 
pane presents itself in South Africa in an exceptionally difficult and 
acute form. 


The final passage of this weighty pronouncement also seems to 
deserve reiteration: 


The Conference cherishes the hope and confidence that the Christian 
mind of South Africa will out of the reality, greatness and acuteness of the 
difficulties be able to make a contribution of special value towards the 
improvement of the relations between the black and white races throughout 
the world, which is the concern of the whole Church of Christ. 


The racial situation in South Africa is still ‘exceptionally difficult 
and acute’, perhaps more so than before. Whether a beginning has 
been made with a ‘contribution of special value’ is by no means 
certain. The latest general election, the change of government and 
the provincial elections, which are impending as we write, have 
definitely focused the whole situation into the centre of interest. A 
veritable flood of literature stimulates the interest, but a vast amount 
of intelligent study is still required.1 Not only in South Africa itself, 
but especially abroad, there is still much ignorance and apathy with 
regard to the real character of the racial situation. 

With the possible exception of Southern Rhodesia, no other 
part of Africa shares with the Union the distinctive characteristic 
of having become through centuries of ardent toil and bitter strife 

1 The publications of the S. African Institute of Race Relations are doubtless 
known to readers of this Review. Also such works as R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, 
S. African Native Policy and the Liberal Spirit; Ray Phillips, The Crux of the 
Race Problem and MacCrone, Group Conflicts and Race Prejudice. Alan Paton’s 
Cry, the Beloved Country and H. V. Morton’s In Search of South Africa hardly 
need an introduction. A book on the subject by W. S. Chadwick is, we understand, 
going to press shortly. For those who read Afrikaans—virtually a sine qua non if 
we would know both sides—Prof. Dr G. Cronjé’s work, Voogdyskap en Apartheid 


(Trusteeship and Apartness), is highly recommended. 
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the home of a permanent white civilization. There is a general 
consensus that this should and must be zealously maintained. The 
Cape Argus recently stressed two essential points: 


The first is the plain fact that the white man has a perfect right to be 
in South Africa mt sees no need to excuse his presence here or to justify 
his intention to remain. There is no truth whatever in the belief, often 
encountered overseas, that when the white man arrived here he found a 
Bantu population settled from time immemorial on lands from which he 
brutally dispossessed them. On the contrary, both whites and Bantu were 
colonizing invaders who entered the country at about the same time, the 
white man being the first to arrive in the south and the Bantu in the north. 
If priority of occupation gives a claim to ownership, the Europeans have as 
good a claim as anybody, except the vanished aboriginal races of Hottentots 
and Bushmen. 

The second point [the Cape Argus goes on] is that the white man 
intends to maintain the principles of western civilization and the way of 
life on which their survival depends. He is well aware that this attitude 
involves dangers of abuse, and therefore there are great numbers of people 
in South Africa who make it their business to watch vigilantly for every 
sign of oppression and to combat it vigorously when it appears. But there 
can be no question of placing the destinies of the country in the hands of 
Py wd majority and so converting South Africa into a state of the order 
of Haiti. 


Commenting on the lack of understanding of the varied aspects of 
our racial situation, Sir Charles Rey, a former Resident Commissioner 
of Bechuanaland, with a total of nearly forty years administrative 
experience under the British Government, declares: 


Some of this stream of near-slander has doubtless been inspired from 
interested sources. But it is ignorance of South African conditions, and of 
the factors which have gone to the making of those conditions, which has 
rendered it possible for many well-intentioned persons, zealous for the 
good of their fellow-men, to be impressed by and to be so ready to accept 
and to circulate statements in regard to matters South African which any 
fair-minded observer who had dwelt for some length of time in that country 
would recognize as absurd, untrue or grossly exaggerated.! 


There are, of course, abuses and racial bitterness. But these are 
being increasingly admitted and countered by a growing volume of 
enlightened judgment and goodwill. 

We must, moreover, consider the historical background, from 
which no fair and intelligent judgment of that situation can be 
divorced. At the beginning of the century our racial situation was 
chiefly made up of the relation between English-speaking and 
Afrikaans-speaking whites. The Anglo-Boer war brought about the 
disappearance of the Free State and Transvaal Republics and the 
subsequent union of these northern states with the former British 
dependencies of the Cape and Natal. To-day the crux of the racial 
situation has shifted to the relation between whites and Africans. 


1 The Union of South Africa and Some of its Problems. Issued by the Union of 
South Africa Government Information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 
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But into this relation has been deposited the heritage of the varied 
traditions and policies of two Boer republics and two British colonies. 
These are being continually reflected in any legislation covering the 
whole area of the Union. The Indian problem is largely limited to 
Natal, as the Coloured problem is to the western Cape, but the 
contacts between whites and Africans assume national proportions. 

It is against this background of a foothold at the gate of the 
great African continent, established at the cost of immense sacrifice, 
that any policy to maintain the heritage of the centuries must be 
judged. Into this heritage the Bantu must enter differently from the 
Coloured group, whose life-threads are closely woven into the white 
pattern, and the Indian group, who have largely maintained their 
exotic culture, language and religion. It is this that leads us to speak 
of the crux of the racial situation as the relation of the whites to 
the Africans. It is this that makes it incorrect to speak of South 
Africa as only a white man’s country, however resolutely the 
maintenance of the western heritage must be upheld. 

Numerically, too, the crux of the problem lies here. Of the total 
of all races in the Union numbering 11,418,349, no less than 
7,831,915 are scheduled as Natives. Of the given total 2,372,690 are 
whites, so that the Coloured and Asiatic groups yield only about a 
million and a quarter. This brings the Native population of the 
Union to 68 per cent of the whole and, if South-west Africa and 
the three Protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland 
are included, the percentage rises to 75. It is not only their numerical 
preponderance which places the native Africans at the heart of the 
whole problem, but also their ethnic virility. They are race-conscious 
and loyal to their tribal tradition to a degree not present in the other 
groups. And this in spite of the fact that large numbers have been 
drawn into the industrial processes of the Union and have apparently 
been detribalized. No veneer of civilization, however, can reach the 
deep-down roots that only wait for the native soil on which to spring 
to life once more. 

It must be remembered that the country is young and that only 
thirty-eight years have passed since it has become possible to deal 
with its crucial problem and so many lesser ones on a national or 
Union-wide basis. In the meantime two world wars have not only 
played economic havoc on a large scale, but have changed the 
whole outlook of thousands of Africans whose outstanding experi- 
ence of the white man has been his ability to kill a fellow-man. 

It should also be remembered that where there are a number of 
widely differing groups in any state, at different stages of evolution, 
any policy, however successful at one stage, may need readjustment 
at the next. No policy affecting human beings or groups of them 
can be static. Certainly not under any democratic form of govern- 
ment. It cannot, therefore, be rightfully demanded that any policy 
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proposed for a given racial issue should be able to see the end 
from the beginning. Provided the basic principles of the policy 
itself are sound, we should join hands in the endeavour to advance 
from step to step, adjusting the application of our policy as we 
proceed. 


A Brier REVIEW OF THE PAST 


Although the problem of inter-racial relationship engaged the 
attention of interested parties sporadically in the years preceding 
the consummation of union in 1910, it was virtually that event 
which brought the matter to a head and all too speedily made it a 
major political issue. The varying policies and traditions of the 
contracting parties were now precipitated into a common legislature. 

Shortly after the beginning of the century the British Govern- 
ment had set up a South African Native Affairs Commission, 
comprising the most experienced Native Administrators of the four 
Provinces of the Union, as well as Rhodesia and the Protectorates. 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, Chief Commissioner for Basutoland, presided 
over the Commission, and its work was ready in 1905. It proved to 
be one of the main factors to pave the way for the South African 
Union and its findings were readily accepted. These findings 
included a warning against any policy of racial intermixture and 
recommended territorial separation of the white and native groups. 

Shortly after. the establishment of the Union, Parliament pro- 
ceeded to explore the possibilities of the policy outlined in the 
Lagden Report. It should be realized that public opinion was at 
that time exceedingly unformed and unripe for any constructive or 
far-reaching action. And yet there were voices, here and there, 
seeking to point the way for any eventual legislation. In the very 
year of union, Archdeacon Wirgman wrote in the September issue 
of United Empire: 


Not by fusion, which both abhor, but by the development of white 
and black civilization upon parallel lines. Not on the same lines, be it noted. 
We do not want to make our Natives into bad copies of Europeans. And 
the best of them have sufficient insight not to desire this for themselves. 


In that very year, too, the present writer ventured to express the 
view in his Studies in the Evangelization of South Africa: 


A wise, constructive policy of segregation seems to be the only solution. 
But it must be positive and constructive. It must aim at the sure if gradual 
emancipation of the Native. It must be a separation for growth, not for 
stagnation. . . . Segregation need not exclude the possibility of co-opera- 
tion and eventual federation; yet, though a tentative measure, it may be 
progressive (p. 21). 


Between 1910 and the promulgation of the Native Laws in 1936 
there was a good deal of wrangling within and without the legislative 
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chambers. There were, however, two private pronouncements which 
deserve more than casual notice. Both were published in book form, 
written respectively by a missionary of long and high standing, and 
by a statesman of international repute. We refer to the Rev. W. C. 
Willoughby’s Race Problems in the New Africa and General J. C. 
Smuts’s Africa and some World Problems.* 

In Chapter IX of his book, Mr Willoughby discussed some 
problems of government in Bantu areas. He stressed the distinction 
between the revolutionary method ‘of sweeping away existing political 
(tribal) institutions and substituting British’ and the evolutionary 
method of utilizing and improving the institutions that the people 
know and trust. 


The latter is that slow but sure way by which our nation has travelled 
from the political lowlands on which the Bantu still dwell to the more 
wholesome uplands of constitutional government. 


In his chapter on the Colour Bar, the writer refers to 


the talk of segregation which has of late years come to the fore in the 
Union of South Africa. . . . No segregationists that I have ever met want 
to segregate themselves from the blacks. They all use black labour whenever 
they can get it. What they want to segregate is the lands of the blacks from 
the lands of the whites; and, providing that there is no unfairness in the 
division, there is much to be said for the proposal. 


His italicized phrase is equally relevant to-day. A few years after 
the above was written in 1923, General Smuts declared: 


The mixing up of two such alien elements as white and black leads to 
unhappy social results and racial miscegenation, moral deterioration of 
both, social antipathy and clashes and to many other forms of social evil. 
In these great matters of race, colour and culture, residential separation and 
parallel institutions alone can do justice to the ideals of both sections of 
the population.* 


Between 1926 and 1931 General Hertzog, as Prime Minister, 
made repeated efforts to place certain legislation, covering the 
Native problem, before the legislature. The necessary two-thirds 
majority of both Senate and Assembly, sitting together, could not, 
however, be obtained. For the next five years a strong and repre- 
sentative commission, drawn from the different political parties, 
laboured arduously at the drafts of what in 1936 became the Native 
Bills, which have ever since formed the legislative charter of the 
Union’s Native policy. The Native Trust and Land Bill, the Repre- 
sentation of Natives Bill and the Natives (Urban Areas) Act Amend- 
ment Bill were placed on the statute book. Along with certain other 


1 After being Principal of the L.M.S. Native Institution at Tigerkloof, in 
Bechuanaland, Mr Willoughby became Professor of Missions in Africa at the 
Kennedy School of Missions at Hartford, U.S.A. The message of General Smuts 
included the Rhodes Lectures delivered at Oxford in 1929. 

2 Op. cit., p. 93. 
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material they will form the principal matter of the investigation of 
the newly appointed Malan Commission. 

In the opening paragraph of the explanatory memorandum on 
the first of the above-named Bills we read: “The purpose of the Bill 
is to put into effect the principle of the Territorial Segregation of 
Europeans and Natives’. Certain named areas were to be acquired 
for Native occupation. Funds were allocated for the purpose and it 
was laid down that there should be further control of ‘the conditions 
under which Natives may remain on land outside the scheduled and 
released areas, and to restrict their number to the actual labour needs 
of European farmers’. The Representation of Natives Bill, too, was 
prefaced with the stipulation that 
the purpose of the Bill is to establish the principle of Political Segregation 
of Europeans and Natives by (a) Excluding Natives completely from voting 
for members of the House of Assembly; and (6) Providing alternative 


machinery by which their views, upon matters affecting themselves, can be 
brought to the notice of Parliament. 


The Bill made provision for the formation of a Natives’ Repre- 
sentative Council, a body that has lately been discarded. 


Some Basic PRINCIPLES 


The brief sketch given above will indicate the legislative position 
as it exists to-day with reference to Native policy. ‘The joint principle 
of securing areas for sole Native occupation as well as regulating the 
position of Natives outside such areas lies deeply embedded in the 
existing legislation. Of the 7,250,000 morgen (about 15,000,000 acres) 
destined for acquisition under the Trust and Land Bill, just over 
4,250,000 morgen have been secured at considerably more than half 
the amount originally mentioned for that purpose. Some years ago 
the Secretary for Native Affairs drew the attention of the General 
Ciskei Council to the fact that in many of the Native areas serious 
erosion and denudation had been going on, causing concern to the 
Government. ‘The war, too, and consequent inflation of prices had 
seriously hampered the further purchase of ground. It was thus that 
the matter stood when the new Nationalist Government took over 
the reins in June 1948. 

In the meantime it has become clear, for causes which are not 
easy to determine, that the accepted policy of segregation had fallen 
on evil days. The whole policy of differentiation or discrimination 
was challenged in international circles. It was not always acknow- 
ledged that discrimination between is by no means synonymous with 
discrimination against; that while the latter should be repudiated, 
the former was thoroughly just and was being applied in all walks 
of life. One has only to think of the discrimination between the 
child in the same home who has attained his majority and the one 
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who has not; or of the discrimination between man and woman in 
law and politics. Such discrimination between people is so far from 
being against any party, that it actually protects and prepares for 
future development. 

There has also been a tendency, not unknown in South Africa 
itself, to clamour for rights without sufficient recognition of respon- 
sibilities. Without the exercise of the latter the former may even 
be abused. Then, too, there seems to be confusion between the 
fundamental human rights which accrue to all who are made 
in the image of God and those advanced rights, privileges and 
responsibilities which centuries of Christian civilization have be- 
stowed. These, too, should eventually be the possession of all, 
but not until the minor attains his majority does he actually 
enter into his heritage. No amount of precociousness can alter 
this position. 

It is well-nigh incredible that there are even those who appeal 
to St Paul’s words in Galatians 111, 28 in support of their view af the 
absolute equality of all. It goes without saying that the spiritual 
—s between male and female does not eliminate the natural 
inequality between them. “The Christian view’, wrote J. H. Hofmeyr 
shortly before his death, ‘does not imply that all men and all races 
are equal in fact, but it does imply that all men have an equal right 
to facilities for the development of their personality, so that they 
may express the best that is in them.’ 

These are doubtless some of the influences which have caused 
segregation, between groups at different stages of evolution in the 
same community, to fall on evil days. Many who were pledged to 
the policy in the past have repudiated it to-day or see in it only a 
very partial or doubtful remedy. 

In South Africa itself there seem to be two reasons why segrega- 
tion has come to be regarded, in certain political, cultural and 
ecclesiastical circles, as a spent force. The first cause is the large 
influx of Africans, mostly men, into the industrial and other areas 
of the Union. This tendency was greatly expedited by the economic 
demands of the second world war, and it is estimated that the 
Africans thus detribalized or fluctuating number half and even more 
than half the total African population. The Native Laws Com- 
mission (commonly known as the Fagan Commission) reported 
lately on this aspect of the problem. The economic structure of the 
country demands, according to this Report, the integration of the 
Natives into white areas, with a measure of local autonomy. However 
much the influx is guided and subsequently controlled, it will not 


1 This confusion is on a par with more than one ee interpretation of the 
word Gelykstelling in Art. 9 of the original Grondwet (Fundamental law) of the 
sane It is wrongly translated ity.It really means the act of making equal, 
equalization (Germ. Gleichschaltung). 
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be wholly cut off at any stage, so that finally a kind of imperium in 
imperio must be expected. 

The second cause is the increasing exploitation of this whole 
question by political parties, in spite of repeated representations, 
especially from the side of the Dutch Reformed Church. This does 
not mean that there may not be a large amount of agreement between 
all parties, with the exception of the Communists, on the value of a 
round-table conference at which to work out a united policy. We 
believe that both the leading parties in the country are in favour of 
maintaining the heritage of bygone days.' The division of opinion 
is as to the method that is to be employed: should the emphasis be 
put on the economic need, so that free going and coming between 
the two great sections of the community be proceeded with, or 
should it fall on a sustained policy of separate Native development, 
with or without such a regulated inclusion of Native labour within 
the white areas as their needs may demand or the economy of the 
Union require? 

At the present juncture neither of the two leading parties has 
been able to indicate in detail all the implications of its policy. 
Both have from time to time hinted at the direction in inde 
propose to move. Both have doubtless worked out the main points of 
their policy on paper. But the intention of the present Government is 
that a united commission, composed of representatives of the different 
parties, should carefully thrash out the whole matter. It would, of 
course, be wise and even imperative that the leaders of African 
opinion should be invited to present their views in this undertaking. 

There does, in fact, seem to be a radical divergence between the 
opposing views of integration and segregation, in so far as the 
former pictures the relation between black and white as a horizontal 
one, while the latter inclines to the vertical design. Professor 
MacCrone, in his pamphlet referred to above, visualized our multi- 
racial society by means of an equilateral triangle. The ‘Colour Caste 
Barrier’, running parallel to the base oa the triangle, places 
Jewish, English-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking groups above the 
line, and Indian, — and Cape Coloured below. He then proposes 
that the bisecting line, while continuing to bisect the figure, will be 
allowed to tilt upwards towards one end: 


In practice this means that the qualified or educated or civilized 
non-European, who enjoys a superior class status in his own class, will 
not forever be treated as if he were merely a member of an inferior caste, 
on a par with all its other membets and with a status inferior to that of the 
meanest or lowest-class white (p. 31). 


There would then be a civilization test, which will enable those 
who negotiate it successfully to pass upwards into the white area. 


1 The United (Smuts) party has lately declared that it favours social and 
residential separation. 
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It is exactly here that the real crux of the problem seems to lie: 
should we visualize the two main groups as living promiscuously 
throughout the country, with a continual trickle or stream of the 
leaders of the lower group passing upwards and away from their 
own group, or should we rather, like the segregationists, picture 
the groups as lying largely in vertical sections, with the leaders of 
the less privileged group remaining at the head of their own seeking 
and striving fellow-men? Naturally those who advocate the latter 
policy would allow for a certain latitude whereby leaders of the 
privileged group, such as magistrates, teachers and missionaries, 
may render service to those for whom trusteeship is assumed, as 
also for some of the latter to cross the line to the white area for 
specific purposes. An increasing section of those who subscribe to 
this view feel that ultimately any policy which advances the emanci- 
pation of any section of the Native group should be extended over 
the whole area if desired. The economic consideration of cheap 
labour may not be allowed to overshadow the moral issues of right 
and destiny. 

Unfortunately, mutual suspicion at present prevails between the 
two groups of segregationists and integrationists. The former look 
upon the latter as negrophilists, not concerned sufficiently with the 
maintenance of white civilization and its attendant advantages. 
The latter again decry the former as repressionists, bent on keeping 
the African in his place and maintaining an enduring domination. 
The two views need not, however, be irreconcilable, provided the 
party-political sword can be sheathed and the basic principles of 
tolerance and fairplay vindicated. 

In an article written by J. H. Hofmeyr shortly before his lamented 
death,! he raises certain points, which lie on the way along which a 
reconciliation may be looked for: 

One of the impressions one gets to-day in addressing meetings in 
various parts of the country is that honest, sincere people are trying to think 
out the problem of race relations to a greater extent than ever before. No 


doubt this is the result of the réle which the problem played in the recent 
elections, and it is something to be welcomed. 


He goes on to say that between the repression and the assimilation 
view there seems to be a middle way and to affirm that the Fagan 
Commission has shown the way to this approach. It is based on the 
conception that ‘European and Native communities, spread over 
the country as they are to-day, will continue to exist permanently 
side by side and must therefore be recognized as permanent’. 
Although his view will not satisfy the segregationists, Hofmeyr 
continued by saying that whereas he condemns apartheid as put 
forward by the politicians, he thought it right to distinguish from 
it the more constructive view of apartheid which has been advanced 
1 Reprinted from the Star in the South African Outlook of January, p. 7. 
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by a number of people outside politics. He instanced the message 
of Professor Dr W. M. Eiselen in an address at a race relations 
conference. 


In that he stressed the conception, which he said would take many 
years to realize, of the separation of whites and natives into separate 
self-sufficient socio-economic units, for which purpose he envisaged con- 
solidation of the present patchy semi-circular belt of Native land stretching 


from the Kei to the Limpopo into a broad continuous stretch of country, 
conceived as a Bantustan. 


In support of this view the speaker quoted the late Professor Hoernlé’s 
dictum that total separation into distinct white and black ‘areas of 
liberty’ must be considered a genuine liberal ideal. We make bold 
to say that this is also a genuine nationalist and segregationist ideal. 

It is true that J. H. Hofmeyr proceeded to question the willing- 
ness of the electorate of South Africa to pay the price involved in 
giving effect to such a policy. He also submitted that the creation of 
a Bantustan, more populous than the remaining European State, 
would hold out greater dangers for the white man than are apparent 
in the presence of the African in our midst to-day. The first obstacle 
which he indicated is a very real one. We should not, however, be 
baulked by it until our political leaders on both sides have agreed 
to a long-view, constructive policy of fair and square dealing, backed 
by an appeal to the Christian churches to use their influence to deal 
with unwillingness on the part of those who recommend segregation, 
but who will not pay the price for its righteous and sufficient 
application. 

As regards the second obstacle, surely we should have enough 
faith in the power of the Christian Gospel to dispel any such fear. 
In any event the policy of integration > econ the greater danger 
of hybridization and of a self-imposed total eclipse. 

Referring to the matter of Christian trusteeship, Hofmeyr 
approvingly quoted Dr E. G. Jansen, since appointed Minister 
of Native Affairs, as saying in a parliamentary debate that ‘the white 
man must see that his ward is trained so that eventually he will be 
able to take care of himself’. This statement he found difficult to 
reconcile with what he seemed to consider the view of Dr Jansen’s 
party, viz, perpetual domination of the ward. We do not believe 
that this is the view of Dr Jansen’s party, the present Government. 
Their policy envisages full responsibility of Native Councils for the 
government and administration of their territories. Any tutelage on 
the part of the Union Government will certainly not be in the 
nature of domination. We must also bear in mind that any final 
relation between one or more autonomous Native States and the 
Union cannot be foreseen in detail. The direction which the develop- 
ment takes will largely determine this relation. As long as there is 
the real bona fides to live and let live side by side, we certainly should 

19 
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not at this stage endanger a sound principle, simply because all its 
implications are not at once apparent. 

Segregationists propose to make facilities available in European 
as well as Native areas, but they would put the emphasis on the 
latter. This too will enable the Africans to make their contribution 
to the general welfare of the country. Should they prefer to render 
this contribution in their own realm, there must be no compulsion 
the other way for economic reasons. For such a view the following 
arguments are advanced: there will be fewer points of tension and 
collision than under a system of ‘mixed living’; the danger of racial 
miscegenation and social confusion will be reduced to a minimum; 
dislocation between the fifty miles per hour way of living of the 
whites and the five or ten miles an hour tempo of the Native will 
not occur, or only seldom; the expressed desire of the Coloured and 
Indian groups to follow their own way of life can be met; race- 
consciousness, indigenous culture and ambition will be more fully 
developed. Even the whites will have to undertake what in other 
countries is done by Europeans, but to-day is regarded as being 
below their dignity. 


Tue RacraL SITUATION AND THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 


The problem of race relationships constitutes a tremendous 
challenge to the churches of Christ all over the world and especially 
in South Africa. It is not only in the heart of the individual but 
where heart meets heart and East meets West that the challenge 
comes to the Christian Gospel; all the more so where the impact 
between hearts and groups takes place between those who are 
sundered by the accidentals of language and race, tradition and 
environment. It is here that the Christian Gospel renders such a 
real and essential contribution in easing the impact and stressing 
the deep underlying unity of all men in Christ, in spite of the many 
differences. It has been the pride of the Christian Evangel through 
the ages that it has brought to light unity and trust in the midst, and 
indeed in spite, of endless diversity and suspicion. 

We know of no other factor which contributes more richly and 
fruitfully to the solution of the problems of race relationships in 
South Africa than the carrying of the Gospel to all the people. No 
amount of logic or manipulation, not all the housing and feeding 
schemes of social reformers, not all the laws and regulations. of any 
Government will bring this matter to a successful issue, unless the 
Christian principles of justice and equity prevail, and unless there is 
mutual co-operation and confidence. 

It is lamentable that, after centuries of toil and effort, the 
Christian message has not penetrated more deeply and widely into 
the heart of heathenism. There have been voices telling us that 
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heathenism in the Union is actually ean the precincts of 
missionary endeavour. It may be doubted, we have been told time 
and again, whether the increase in membership of the Christian 
Church among the Africans is commensurate with the increase in 
population. In any case, the command to ‘Go the whole world over’ 
still stands, as well as the even more energizing promise ‘I am with 
you always’. The challenge to close our ranks and march forward is 
as urgent as ever, and in South Africa is gravely accentuated by the 
racial situation. 

It is unfortunate, too, that at this critical time the Christian 
churches cannot present a more united front on race relationships. 
We read in a statement in the recently published pamphlet, The 
Churches’ Fudgment on Apartheid, that 


the churches in South Africa, with the exception of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, have condemned as immoral and unchristian any policy based on 
racial distinctions, in so far as such a policy is contrary to the precepts of 
natural law and of the Christian revelation. 


This is avowedly strong language and not calculated to open the 
way to better mutual understanding. And yet that way should be 
kept open and we dare not despair, knowing, as we do, the omni- 
potence of our risen and exalted Saviour. There is a measure of 
consolation in the saving clause, following immediately on the one 
quoted above: 


The churches do not deny the importance of the natural differences of 
men, but stand firmly on the universal dignity belonging to all men as 
rational creatures, called to one end. 


For the Christian mission, there are three aspects of the question: 
the moral issue, the educational factor and the religious significance. 
In every respect the policy of segregation is likely to bear richer 
fruit and offer stronger support to the missionary enterprise. 

We are constantly being told by our missionaries how those 
returning from the Witwatersrand or other industrial areas of the 
Union come with changed views, manners and morals. Though we 
may not subscribe to the view of a Member of Parliament who 
dubbed Johannesburg ‘a university of crime’, its reputation for 
upsetting moral standards is well established. It is an almost daily 
occurrence to read in the paper complaints not only against the 
uncontrolled influx of workless Africans, but more especially against 
the wanton way in which these guileless people were being drawn 
into the whirlpool of strong drink and gambling. It is a well-known 
fact, too, that most of the Africans seeking work come without 
their wives and are often dumped in the most squalid surroundings. 

When it is remembered that the great majority of the Africans 
streaming into the Union do so for materialistic ends and that they 
are continually coming and going, it will be realized how deeply 
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the task of the missionary is influenced by this circumstance and 
how much more effective the propagation of the Gospel will be 
in the more settled conditions of home and communal life 

As regards the educational factor, the advocates of a wise and 
constructive system of parallel development are convinced that an 
adapted scheme of education, including adult education and uni- 
versity training, will be greatly enhanced under more settled 
conditions. The Minister of Education has lately appointed a 
commission to go thoroughly into this all-important matter. The 
task will, no doubt, be an arduous one and will demand many 
months of investigation. In commenting on this commission the 
South African Outlook of February remarks: 


Even in their greatly reduced moments of optimism Africans are 
generally convinced, out of a long and varied experience, that what the 
European in his wisdom devises for them is likely to be something inferior, 
being, as they think, designed for the purpose of ‘keeping them in their 
place’. And in education it is much to their credit that only the best seems 
good enough for them. . . . And who shall say that they are wrong in 
viewing education as one thing for all the races of the world? 


We venture to forecast that the report of the commission will 
prove that nothing inferior, even if different from the European 
type of education, will be recommended. That education is one 
thing for all the races of the world is surely only relatively true. 
The very expressions adult education, rural education, fundamental 
education (a Unesco term), a classical education, to name only a 
few of the many types, contradict such a view. 

In their Summary and Recommendations,‘ the Phelps-Stokes 
Commission give as their considered verdict: ‘Finally, it is certain 
that the greatest factor in all efforts for racial adjustment is sound 
and effective education adapted to the life of the people’. And again: 


The professional educator is further confused in his approach by his 
technical interest and experience in school methods based upon European 
traditions. His constant tendency is to make the training of the Native fit 
into the conventions of his own professional plans. British school traditions 
are not easily adapted to the health needs, tribal life and general conditions 
of the Natives. The tendency is to depreciate the Native elements and to 
substitute those of British tradition. 


Even as far back as 1908 Mr K. A. Hobart Houghton, in a paper 
read before the annual meeting of the South African Association 
for the Advancement of Science, quoted from a Report of an 
Education Commission appointed in 1891: 


Manual training should form an essential part of the school course and 
one-half of the school time should be devoted to such manual training. 
The europeanizing of the teachers and scholars ought not to be the 
paramount aim. 


i Riducasion é in 2 Afvics, New York, 1922, p. 220. 
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Mr Houghton adds: 


But the Native himself is not satisfied. ‘Why, he asks, should you 
handicap our children by compelling them to learn in a foreign language 
and, thus handicapped, to compete with Europeans at the same examina- 
tions?’ . . . At the same time he suspects any change in the subjects of 
the present curriculum, lest it might prejudice the political privileges he 
shares with Europeans, not recognizing that a course might be prescribed 
which would be equivalent in standard, though not identical with that 
drawn up for Europeans.* 


In the light of these and other pronouncements, there are many 
who believe that here, too, segregation will ensure the best results. 
Not only in their own schools, but in their own atmosphere, language 
and tradition the very highest and best can be offered to the various 
groups in the State. The missionary enterprise will benefit under 
any and every system which links on to the past and prepares for 
the future, which does not divorce from love of country and people, 
but prepares for individual usefulness and community service. 

As to the religious significance, it has not been determined to 
what extent traditional liturgical and doctrinal western forms 
should find a place in the younger churches of Asia and Africa. 
The latter will in all likelihood determine this matter themselves. 
But we should put nothing in the way of their attaining that goal. 
It stands to reason that the best results will be learned, not by making 
our Christian church members good denominational churchmen, but 
by giving their own mentality and spiritual experience freedom to 
develop and to contribute towards the common good. To those 
with experience of the denominational loyalty among Native 
Christians, prone as it is to degenerate into fanatical sectarianism, 
the thought is by no means new that our younger churches should 
under wise guidance be encouraged to emphasize indigenous 
leadership and national character. This, again, points to a separation 
for life, virility and fruitfulness. 

On the ecclesiastical side, moreover, the religious significance of 
making the wisest possible racial adjustment is apparent when one 
thinks of the stuff from which churches are built. ‘They are certainly 
not composed of those who are content to copy others mechanically, 
or who are economically and culturally dependent, but of those 
who have been trained to nurture their own best assets and methods, 
who have learnt to be independent of outside aid and who have 
come to know how to govern themselves. These will be the real 
leaders of men, the future leaders of the churches gathered in 
from heathenism. 

There is, finally, the more purely spiritual significance which 
will be considerably enhanced by the different treatment of those 
who also may be expected to make their contribution to the Body 
1 Op. cil, pp. 7 and 16, 
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of Christ. A literature has to be built up in the various vernaculars. 
Books on piety and devotion must be supplied. Hymns must be 
written and music provided. They should not be just translations 
or adaptations of our western hymns. The Bible must be translated 
into certain key-languages, probably the two main groups from the 
many African languages and dialects of the Union. Eventually an 
efficient ministry must be trained by men from the young churches 
themselves. 

It is true that ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth’, and yet we are 
convinced that the workings of the Spirit and the fruits and graces 
that accompany them will be far more easily discernible on the 
great silent spaces of the veld or near the bubbling brook, as in the 
days of Elijah of old, than in the hustle and bustle of our modern 
life. There, more time will be found for the effectual fervent prayer 
that ‘availeth much’ and a far more abundant experience of the 
riches and power that are ours in Jesus Christ. 

It is difficult to imagine an Aggrey or a Booker Washington 
rising up between the mine dumps of Johannesburg, the chimney 
stacks of Vereniging or in the commercial complexity of Cape Town. 
With far more optimism we can hope and pray that some such gift 
may be given to the Bantu nation in some far-flung village or town 
when this nation too has come into its own. In that day we may 
look forward to the branches of the Bantu Church in South Africa 
or, who knows, to a United Bantu Church evangelizing throughout 
the sub-continent and into the darkest parts of Africa. Or we may 
look yet further into the future and to the end of time, when (accord- 
ing to Revelation vii. 9), we shall witness a vast host before the throne 
of God, ‘out of every nation and from all tribes and peoples and 
languages’. 

G. B. A. GERDENER 
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SOUTH AFRICA BELONGS TO US 


By A. W. BLAXALL 


a there has not been any talk of an iron curtain 

between the Union of South Africa and the rest of the world, 
but ignorance exists. People are still to be found in the western 
hemisphere who express surprise when they are introduced to people 
like themselves and are told that they are South Africans. In the 
Union quite an appreciable number of people simply cannot under- 
stand why their affairs are a matter of interest to other nations. 
Thoughtful people associated with missionary endeavour are 
genuinely concerned because they realize that racial tensions in 
South Africa to-day may be world tensions to-morrow; and yet 
they hesitate to speak, still less to take any action, because they 
know that the average white South African is infuriated by any 
semblance of interference from outside: what is not so generally 
realized is that fundamentally South Africans are very sensitive 
to world opinion, because they know how near they have come to 
internal confusion, if not open disorder. 

The following attempt to analyze the position is based on a 
quarter of a century’s activity in the Union in church and social 
work, which has provided wide opportunities to study the complex 
pattern of South African life. Each year adds to the writer’s con- 
viction that if there is a peaceful solution to the tense racial conflicts 
of the present, it must be worked out in the country itself, a con- 
viction which does not minimize the moral and spiritual influence 
which will come from the prayers of an enlightened, world-wide 
Christian fellowship. Purely for reasons of space, attention is con- 
fined in this article to Europeans and Africans, leaving aside the 
Asiatic and Coloured groups. (Readers must not thereby gain the 
impression that the smaller groups are not important; actually there 
are signs of growing co-operation between the non-white groups, in 
spite of the popular impression otherwise created by the Durban 
riots in January. The movement for non-European unity will be 
strengthened by reactionary legislation.) 

One of the most impressive features of the whole situation is 
the vehement sense of possession which dominates both white and 
black races—the former usually known as Europeans, while the 
latter are termed Natives, a name increasingly resented by those 
who want no other name than African.! 


_ 1 The reason why most white people will not use the name African is that 
its Afrikaans translation is Afrikaner, a name appropriated by a large section of 
the white community. 
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The people of European descent, now numbering about two 
and a half million, are descended from many European countries. 
To-day the white population is generally divided into two rather 
artificial groups: those who call themselves ‘Afrikaners’ and the rest. 
Actually distinctions are becoming less marked as the younger 
generations grow up, a tendency which those of purer Dutch- 
French ancestry vigorously resist, using youth, cultural and religious 
organizations to stress the Afrikaans language, literature, music 
and other traditional characteristics of national life. In itself such 
national pride cannot be condemned, but it becomes dangerous 
when it asserts a dominance over other groups which can hardly 
be called minorities. 

The root of such nationalism lies in the sense of land possession. 
In the main, the people who to-day call themselves Afrikaners are 
descendants of settlers from the Netherlands who landed at the 
Cape of Good Hope over two hundred years ago, and of Huguenot 
refugees fleeing the horrors which followed the massacre of St 
Bartholomew’s Day in France. More than a hundred and fifty miles 
around Cape Town they settled, developing magnificent farms 
which are the glory of that countryside to this day. Some families 
crossed the ring of mountains and penetrated into the less hospitable 
hinterland. This is not the place at which to examine the causes 
which led to a general exodus from some parts of the Cape just 
over a hundred years ago; what concerns us to remember is that in 
these journeys they first came into contact with African tribes 
migrating southwards from Mozambique and the highlands which 
now comprise the Rhodesias. Whatever views may be presented by 
different historians about treaties with the Natives and the divisions 
of lands into huge farms, each one covering several square miles, 
the fact is indisputable that the generations born on these lands 
have a sense of possession which is part of their being. 

Industrial upheavals, wars and even civil quarrels have chequered 
the pages of history, but never have the people who tamed the land 
forfeited their sense of possession. In blazing sunshine, often lacking 
water and continually molested by wild animals and human 
marauders, they built homes for themselves, their children and 
their children after them. When the course of events involved 
measures of submission to other powers, when they were reduced 
to practical political impotence, these doughty people never ceased 
to regard the land as theirs and nurtured an intense determination 
to turn the tables and gain sufficient political power to order national 
life in ways which they came to regard as essential for the preservation 
of their national inheritance. 

With startling unexpectedness the opportunity came in May 
1948. In that month a general election was fought throughout the 
land. Because of certain conditions laid down at the time of union 
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in 1910, the delimitation of the one hundred and fifty constituencies 
strongly favoured the rural areas where Nationalism is strongest. 
The result was that, by a very small majority, the Afrikaner- 
Nationalist parties found themselves in control of the Government, 
although actually the number of votes cast for their candidates was 
very much smaller than those cast for the members of the United 
Party, which became the official opposition. 

All through the history of South Africa the people of Dutch- 
French descent have retained a strong religious solidarity, kept 
alive in the three branches of the Dutch Reformed Church. So it 
is not a matter for surprise that in May 1948 the leaders of the 
new Government regarded their victory as a sign of Divine approval 
of the national sentiments. Openly they had asserted that their 
mission was ‘to preserve South Africa as a White Man’s country for 
all time’. ‘To this task they have dedicated themselves, apparently 
completely ignorant of the eternal law of the Spirit contained in 
the warning of Jesus, that he who would save his own soul will 
be in danger of losing it. 

This passion for perpetual possession is so overpowering that 
Afrikaners absolutely refuse to concede that the black inhabitants 
in the land can ever have a direct voice in government. With 
complete conviction (and the honesty of the majority must surely 
be conceded) they have developed a theory for separate national 
ae rg of the African people which is generally known as 
‘apartheid’, and to which further reference must be made later. 

And what of the African people? Outnumbering the white people 
by four to one they are divided into three sections. Barely one-third 
live to-day according to tribal organization in the territories reserved 
for them, comprising about one-fifth of the land surface of the 
Union. The remainder are divided between those who dwell on 
the farms of Europeans for whom they labour, and those who live 
in segregated townships, called ‘locations’, attached to the cities and 
larger towns in which they work. The last two groups have com- 
pletely broken from tribal organization, some having made the break 
in this generation, others (of whom there are many) being the 
children, grandchildren and even great-great-grandchildren of 
those who attached themselves to European pioneers. Accurate 
figures of tribal and detribalized Africans are difficult, for various 
reasons, to obtain, notably because a tribal youth of twenty, going 
to the towns to work, is already a registered taxpayer and wherever 
he may reside for the rest of his life his annual poll tax will be 
accredited to the tribal area where he is registered, in spite of the 
fact that he may never return to his original home. 

It must be admitted that tribal roots go very deep. We find that 
even long-urbanized Africans retain certain customs, notably that 
of sending their growing children to relatives in tribal areas for 
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initiation ceremonies. It may not be easy at times to define the 
word ‘detribalized’, but it is beyond question that the great majority 
of African farm labourers and dwellers in urban locations know no 
other home. When they become too old for heavy work they are 
frequently sent away from their huts, which are needed for the new 
labourers. Such old people from the farms seek a home with married 
children in a location, only to be told that the houses are crowded, 
and the municipal authorities will give no permits to those not 
working in the towns. The plight of these old people is often pitiable 
in the extreme and emphasizes that security of land tenancy is the 
basic problem of race relations in South Africa. 

All these people have a passionate love for South Africa. Those 
who live on tribal lands hunger for more as their families increase, 
those on farms and in town locations bitterly resent the fact that 
they are prohibited by law from owning the land which is the only 
home they can ever know. 

This longing to possess South Africa is as strong with the black 
people as with the white, although politically it manifests itself in 
a different manner. Whereas Europeans are adamant in determina- 
tion that the black people must dwell apart and develop their own 
form of government under white supremacy, politically-minded 
Africans never talk of obtaining control to the exclusion of 
white people. They do, however, insist that they will be satisfied 
with nothing less than a just share in the government of the 
country, in which they know that white and black must dwell 
together. 

Such, in bare outline, is the pattern of racial tension in South 
Africa, as it has been gathering strength for decades. 

Until 1948 there was a growing liberal school of thought among 
Europeans, very largely guided and developed by a non-political 
organization—the South African Institute of Race Relations. Such 
was its influence that in 1947 the former Government, under Field- 
Marshal Smuts, appointed a strong commission, with Mr Justice 
Fagan as chairman, to study all existing laws affecting Natives and 
the pattern of inter-racial life, and to make recommendations for the 
better ordering of society by the simplification of legislation. It is 
not without significance, as an indication of the earnest desire to find 
a way of solution, that the chairman appointed was a judge who had 
at one time been a Nationalist Member of Parliament, holding office 
as Minister of Native Affairs in the coalition Government which 
immediately preceded the late war. The report of this powerful 
commission appeared shortly before the general election, and when 
the Institute of Race Relations published a digest, in English and 
Afrikaans, it became a best-seller, running into a second edition 
within three months. 

Alas, for the hopes of change on progressive lines, the unexpected 
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happened and the Government which appointed the commission 
went out of power. 

Close on the general election there followed an election under 
the Representation of Natives Act, by which three Members of 
Parliament and four Senators—all Europeans—are elected to 
represent the eight million Africans in the country. Two senators 
were returned unopposed; for the other two, and the three members 
of the Assembly, elections were held. The new Government being 
in power, candidates appeared in each field who admitted in their 
manifestos that they supported the apartheid policy set out by the 
Nationalist Party during the election campaign. The extent to which 
the African electors were interested in that policy may be gauged 
by the fact that in each case its exponents lost their deposits. 

In the face of these facts it can hardly be expected that tension 
will be eased, although a number of leading European Nationalists 
are of the opinion that it is only ignorance of their true policy, 
flamed by ‘agitators’, that produces apparent opposition. They 
maintain that as their programme is unfolded and the Native people 
learn how much they have to gain as an independent people, there 
will be a big swing-over. ‘The more sober exponents of apartheid 
estimate that it will take about twenty years to bring their plan to 
fruition. For this reason they will use every possible means to 
entrench themselves in power now, convinced that each quinquennial 
election will see them stronger. 

It is difficult to prophesy the immediate result of the present 
tension, especially as the international situation can never be 
altogether disregarded. Some months before the 1948 election, a 
lecturer at the University of the Witwatersrand, Mr Arthur Keppel- 
Jones, wrote a grim book entitled When Smuts Goes. In prophetic 
vein he foresaw the return of the Smuts Government in 1948 with 
a small majority, followed in 1953 by a Nationalist victory. From 
then onwards, with cold logic, he pictured the growth of white 
dominance, indifference to international reaction and ghastly 
deterioration of African life and culture, ending somewhere towards 
the end of the century with the most bloodthirsty upheaval and 
complete national collapse. The wider world having steadily moved 
on in international government, a world commission visits what 
was the Union of South Africa in order to relieve the universal misery 
and restore order. The book was widely read, but most people 
tended to shrug their shoulders and say that it could never happen: 
now that they see that the first step was a conservative prophecy, 
they begin to wonder how many years out the author will prove 
to be with the sequelae. A Christian must face the facts of the 
moment squarely, to see what can yet be done to avoid catastrophe. 

The primary need is clearly for a change of mind and heart 
generally. 
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In this article every effort has been made to be fair to the reasoning 
of the present governing body and to those they represent. The 
problem is how to bring them to see that they are the people who 
are set on the course which leadeth to destruction, and that those 
who strive closely for a more integrated social pattern are the 
true friends of future generations, the people who will save Christian 
civilization—not white civilization. Apartheid is the real issue which 
must be examined with sympathy but complete realism. 

Only a very few of those who contend for apartheid suggest an 
honest redistribution of land, and they do so by naively saying 
that there must be an organized transfer of the entire African 
population in the Union to an all-black territory in the middle of 
the continent. To justify the possibility they quote the transfer of 
Greek and Turkish people after the 1914-18 war. To what part 
of Central Africa they could go, and whether other neighbouring 
territories would welcome the addition of eight million people, 
does not appear to come into their calculations. The majority, 
however, know that South Africa could not exist a month without 
its proletariat. They therefore confine themselves to facile talk 
about developing the existing Reserves so that the farm- and town- 
dwelling African will be happy to look to them as their national 
home to which they will send their children for education and to 
which they themselves will happily return when too old to work 
on farms or in factories. 

How this is to be achieved, they tell us, cannot be described by 
blue-print, but will become apparent as the different sections of life 
are African-nationalized. As a start, a commission has been appointed 
to study the content, method and financing of African education 
‘as an independent people’. It is significant that there is not a single 
African member of that commission, because that in itself would 
be a negation of separateness. It is not difficult to prophesy that if 
they receive evidence from educated Africans, Fort Hare professors, 
members of the African Teachers’ Association and others, it will 
be illuminating, for they have all received their training by the same 
curriculum as Europeans in similar courses, nor can they conceive 
of any other. 

The fields of industry, commerce and professional life present 
intriguing prospects. ‘We visualize’, say the exponents of apartheid, 
‘that in the African National Homes there will be ample scope for 
their own doctors, lawyers, business men and factories.’ Leaving 
aside the question of capital for such ventures, the picture clearly 
evolves of a complete transfer of buying from the present markets 
to the new ones when they are created. Can a small country of eleven 
million support two entirely separated production and distribution 
systems? 

As the mind passes on to all the other departments of human 
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social organization, the question arises whether Senator Edgar 
Brookes was not right when he said that apartheid is ‘the lie in the 
soul’ of those who proclaim it. They talk with heat and noise but 
fail to show the way of implementation. And what of the African 
people, who are so much concerned? Doubtless there will be a 
considerable number who will acquiesce in the new way as it is 
enforced step by step. Even many who talk bitterly now will change 
at the first sign of force, because the love of even the most wretched 
home is powerful, and the great majority in a peasant race will 
endure rather than resist unto blood. Still, the fact remains that the 
organized sections of the African population are already strong 
enough to form the nucleus of an abiding resistance movement, 
although their physical impotence may drive them to undergroun* 
tactics, unless unknown leaders arise with ability to organize non- 
co-operation on a wide scale. There are not wanting signs that this 
powerful weapon is more generally known and understood among 
Africans than many white people care to believe. We must never 
forget either the tenacity of Africans when they are determined, 
or their infinite patience. This characteristic of African life is one 
reason why militant Communism is unlikely to gain much ground 
among them. It is true that since the present Government came 
into power the first Communist member has been returned to 
Parliament as an African representative, but it is acknowledged 
that the majority of those who voted for Mr Sam Kahn know little 
of Communist policy or method. They voted for the candidate whose 
record of service showed his complete acceptance of them as fellow 
South Africans. 

Something must now be said of the churches in the life of South 
Africa. To most people Christian work and witness among Africans 
are invariably thought of as missionary work. It is true that missionary 
effort is widespread in South Africa, but it is doubtful whether 
thoughtful Africans connect it to any part in their struggle for 
emancipation. With a few exceptions they are grateful for what the 
preaching of the Christian Gospel has done for their people, even 
if many of them profess to believe that the churches have outlived 
their usefulness in the educational and social world, which function 
they assert should now be a State responsibility. 

Of greater significance is the fairly general conviction that 
Christianity alone will ultimately influence the hearts and minds 
of the people for good, and that not the Christianity of any single 
church which has come to these shores from other lands, but the 
real Christianity of the Church Universal. If this diagnosis is the 
right one, it constitutes a tremendous challenge. Unfortunately 
we are again confronted with two sharply divided schools of thought. 
The Dutch Reformed churches, with a membership almost identical 
with that of the Nationalist political parties, base much of their 
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racial policy on supposed Biblical teaching. The members of these 
churches have always been liberal in the support of missionary 
work and of such organizations as the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. But in the main their fields have lain outside the Union of 
South Africa. Dutch Reformed church ministers and lay workers of 
unquestionable devotion have left homes next door to unevangelized 
Africans to labour in the Sudan, Nyasaland and the Rhodesias. 
This does not say that these churches have done nothing in South 
Africa; far from it: they have several well-conducted mission stations, 
the number of which has grown considerably in recent years. But 
even in their mission work they follow a strict policy of separateness, 
the mission church having its own synod. The writer has personally 
been a guest at a Communion Service in a Dutch Reformed Church 
mission when neither the minister himself nor any of the white 
workers partook of the sacred elements. On questioning the minister 
after the service, the writer was informed that it is not their practice 
to communicate with the African members as they have a Com- 
munion Service of their own on another occasion. It is not unknown 
to find a farmer subscribing generously to missionary work but 
refusing to allow his own ihisen labourers to send their children 
to school. 

Within recent years, as apartheid has become a live issue in 
political circles, there are signs of a stirring of conscience in church 
circles. A few years ago the ‘Transvaal Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church appointed a special committee to report on the scriptural 
authority for apartheid. 'The appointment was publicized in the 
press, but so far no indication has been given that the committee 
has completed its labours. 

The other churches are associated together in the Christian 
Council of South Africa, and have openly expressed their opposition 
to the principle of apartheid. A few mtr: after the May 1948 
general election these churches met in synods and conferences. 
Carefully worded resolutions were passed condemning apartheid in 
general, with specific references to certain aspects which had been 
set out in the published statements of politicians. Following a 
request contained in a resolution of the Congregational Union, the 
Christian Council collected together all these resolutions and asked 
the Prime Minister (who is also an ordained minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church) to discuss them with an influential deputation 
which was to be introduced by the acting President of the Council. 
The Prime Minister took three months to give his reply and then 
refused by a letter which has been described as quite unnecessarily 
provocative. Following on this refusal the Executive of the Christian 
Council has decided to compile a full statement setting out the 
reasons for its opposition. A conference will be held in Johannesburg 
early in July at which it is hoped this statement will be drawn up. 
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In view of these facts, and because of the extreme urgency of 
the position, it has been suggested that when the Christian Council 
has its statement ready it should send a copy to the Federal Council 
of Dutch Reformed Churches, asking in return for a copy of the 
report of their committee on the scriptural basis for apartheid. 
If these two documents are studied by leaders of both groups a 
round-table conference should follow, in the hope of reaching 
common ground for the solution of South Africa’s basic problem 
on the lines of Christian truth and justice. If this can be done within 
the next two or three years, South Africa may yet be saved the 
consequences of political bitterness and strife. 

The importance of the growth of oecumenical Christianity 
cannot be underestimated, and its influence on South African thought 
will be enormous. But the fact remains that in essence Christian 
forces in South Africa are confronted with a challenge which they 
alone can meet, upheld by the prayers and love of millions through- 
out the world who will realize that any attempt at direct influence 
will only retard, and not hasten, the very end which it seeks to 
achieve. That it will be far from easy to arrive at such a round-table 
conference goes without saying. The difficulties are enormous because 
they spring from pride, the root of all evil and sin in the human 
heart. On the one side there is a rigid determination to allow no 
chink in the defensive armour of white superiority; and on the other 
a marked tendency to soft-pedal the more extreme demands with 
the assurance that time will bring its own solutions. A suggestion, 
therefore, that an immediate common policy must be sought will 
be met on the one hand with that suspicion which sees a red devil 
hiding behind every ambassador of peace, while on the other it 
will be charged with trying to force the pace. All the time the pot 
will be boiling, and the lid resisting those who strive to hold it down. 

Long before the present Government came into power, move- 
ments were in operation which sought to lift what is called ‘the 
Native question’ out of the arena of party politics. The late J. H. 
Hofmeyr, Cabinet Minister, astute scholar and profound Christian, 
said publicly on more than one occasion that the only hope for the 
future of South Africa lay in finding the way of harmonious co- 
operation between all sections of the community. When he suggested 
a national convention it was not the cry of a lone voice in the wilder- 
ness: it was something even more terrifying—the voice of a sane 
man striving to make himself heard above the clamour and babble 
of battling crowds, each trying to out-shout the other, screaming 
partisan catchwords with little or no concern for the whole people. 
A national convention! How could that come about when a frank 
exchange of views between white and black people is entirely con- 
fined to minute groups of exceptional people? In official circles the 
deadlock was already complete well before the 1948 election. The 
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Native Representative Council, the only official body with any 
semblance of ability to reflect African thought, had twice adjourned, 
alleging that no notice was taken of its resolutions and proposals, 
and because the former Prime Minister was not willing personally 
to open its proceedings and listen to its debates. Seriously embar- 
rassed by this dignified line of adjournment, the Prime Minister, 
on the threshold of a general election, and realizing that all white 
South Africa was watching him, selected a few members of the 
Council and invited them to meet him in his parliamentary rooms. 
Thinking that at last they would learn the policy of the Govern- 
ment, Professor Matthews and the others readily accepted the 
invitation. Within a few minutes Field-Marshal Smuts was saying 
that they must not mistake his words for government policy. ‘I 
am thinking aloud’, he told men who were ready and anxious to 
go back to their huge electorate with assurances: such and such 
is the future which lies before us if we will co-operate with those in 
authority. But there was no such message. Then came the new 
Government, blown into power by a storm of racial prejudice 
which had to be felt to be realized. In due course the Native 
Representative Council was summoned to meet, thinking that 

erhaps this time the new Prime Minister, or his most responsible 
Minister, would tell them—the representatives of eight million 
black people—his policy for their future, of which they had heard 
vague rumblings when the white electors were struggling together. 
Never was disappointment greater. Not even the Minister of Native 
Affairs, but only the Secretary, came to open the proceedings. 
Calmly, without an interruption, these chosen representatives of a 
voteless and voiceless people listened to a read address which 
virtually told them that in due course the Government would work 
out its apartheid policy, as promised to the white electors, in the 
course of which they, and the parliamentary representatives, would 
be abolished, to make room for a new and better system of representa- 
tion, modelled on the tribal Council system of their fathers. 

Not a hint or suggestion of seeking comment or advice in the 
framing of that policy and programme. With perfect decorum the 
leader of the Council asked leave to adjourn, that the members 
might discuss their reply to the Minister’s address, delivered by his 
secretary. The next day they re-assembled. All day reasonable 
(with one possible exception, and that more bitter than unreason- 
able) factual, dignified speeches were delivered pointing out the 
absolute impossibility of commenting on an unexplained policy, 
concerning the details of which they had no information except 
what they read in the papers. So at the end of the day once again 
they adjourned, fully realizing that before long they would almost 
certainly be dissolved by legislation. That meeting was in January, 
since when Parliament has been in session. The only indications, 
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however, which have been given of the new policy have been negative, 
measures curtailing slender privileges and threatening still further 
liberty of speech and movement. One of these measures affects a 
social service hitherto enjoyed by school-going children of all races, 
namely the daily provision of a free meal. A vote for the purpose 
was again provided in the 1949-50 Budget. The amount allowed 
per Native pupil has hitherto been 2d a day, half of that allowed for 
Europeans. This year Parliament was told the country could not 
afford to pay for all the Native children who attend school (actually 
less than fifty per cent of children of school-going age) and provision 
would therefore be restricted in the rural areas, and confined to 
urban schools. Moreover, the Minister stated that the vote would 
be progressively reduced until it disappeared, among other reasons 
because of the danger of lessening parental responsibility. ‘There 
was no similar suggestion with regard to European children. 
Speaking in the debate, Mrs Margaret Ballinger, Native Representa- 
tive for the Cape Eastern, described the proposal as ‘a mean and 
miserable action of a mean and miserable Government’. 

In such an atmosphere any thought of a national convention 
becomes the airiest of dreams. And yet the need is greater than ever. 
What is clearly impossible in political circles becomes now a more 
insistent challenge to people of goodwill, among whom Christians 
should be outstanding. 

Suspicion, mistrust, fear and pride of heart, such are the evil 
spirits abroad in the fair, sunny land of South Africa. In face of 
such forces only love which is of God can prevail. As Mrs Kathleen 
Bliss pointed out in a Christian News Letter published immediately 
after the formation of the new Government in South Africa, Dr 
Malan appealed in his first national broadcast to the Christian 
Church in South Africa, but in so doing he spoke also to the whole 
body of the Church Universal. Now is the time for the Church to 
respond to the Prime Minister’s appeal: not by quick, unreasoning 
acquiescence, but by mutual prayer and study, so that hypocrisy 
may be exposed, Jaisser-faire halted and all people brought to 
realize that the common rights of all men are inseparable from 
common duties. Can the Church in South Africa meet the need of 
the hour? 

A. W. BLAXALL 











MISSIONARY SERVICE IN AN 
INDONESIAN CHURCH 


By HERMANN WITSCHI 


| Ry winter, I paid a second visit to the Dayak Church in South 

Borneo, a field of the Basel Mission. ‘Thirteen years had elapsed 
since my first visit. In the interval, the occupation by the Japanese 
had taken place and had brought all missionary work to an end for 
several years. In the following article, I shall seek to show some of 
the conclusions to be drawn from the present situation. 

The Church is some eighteen thousand souls strong and consists 
of converts drawn mostly from the Dayaks. The Dayak tribes are 
settled in villages along the large rivers, in the marshy plains in the 
southern part of the island. The growth of the Church has been slow, 
seeing that the Rhenish Mission sent out its first missionaries to these 
parts in 1834. On the other hand the missionary labours of a century 
have not been in vain, considering the difficulties encountered, the 
inaccessibility of many of the Dayak villages and the competing 
advance of Islam. 

The work in the interior began in a practical way in 1906. From 
1930 to 1940, the Gospel spread throughout the lowlands and even 
up to the mountainous parts; in that decade the number of Christians 
was trebled. In 1935, the union of the local churches into one Dayak 
Church took place. It was an unforgettable occasion when, at the 
Synod of Kuala Kapuas, the delegates of the local churches pledged 
themselves to Christ’s service and to brotherly fellowship. At that 
time the first five Dayak preachers were ordained and put in 
charge of some districts. The plan was gradually (within fifteen 
years) to transfer the whole work of the mission to the Dayak 
Church. 

But God is often more revolutionary than his servants who wish 
to lead the Church towards independence after an approved method. 
The war and the Japanese occupation put an unexpected end to the 
activity of the missionaries. In 1940, almost all the German workers 
were interned and deported. After the Japanese invasion, all the 
Swiss and Dutch missionaries were interned and seven of them were 
put to death. 

It cannot be said that the young Church proved equal to the 
temptations arising from the demands of the totalitarian government. 
It is true that the Japanese terror was very severe in South Borneo. 
Through the influence of a pro-Japanese chairman, the Church 
introduced the ‘girei’ (the salute towards the Imperial Palace) into 
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the services. The eighty schools of the mission were taken over by 
Government and made to serve the political interests of Japan. In the 
towns many Christian girls gave themselves to the Japanese soldiers. 
} Instead of being a bulwark, the Church became a reed, yielding to 

every wind. Still, the words spoken by one of the fourteen Dayak 
_ pastors at the beginning of the war proved true: ‘Even if all mission- 
aries should be imprisoned, God’s Word cannot be pe sere It is 
still at large.’ The evangelistic work continued and, although there 


uth | was not a single missionary in the field, two thousand souls were 
sed | added to the Church. Four Japanese pastors superintended the Dayak 
ese =» Church. It must be said to their credit that, in spite of their delicate 
for position towards their own Government, they tried to help the com- 
© of | munities in a spiritual manner. Their services are not forgotten and, 
f . should this report come to their notice, may it convey to them our 
ists grateful thanks. 
are After the liberation of South Borneo by Australian troops, the 
the Basel Mission informed the Dayak Church that, should they so 
ow, * desire, the mission was ready to resume its work in South Borneo, 
lese but only on condition that it was integrated into the self-governing 
ury | Dayak Church. The Synod welcomed this proposal. In September 
the | 1946, a small number of Swiss and Dutch missionaries, under the 
ing leadership of Dr Schirer, arrived in Borneo. 
What is the situation at present? How is this church-centred 

om work progressing? What are its difficulties, its prospects? 
ven There can be no doubt that the conditions under which the 
ans | mission is at work are less easy than before. Financially, for instance, 
yak { it is a matter of an impoverished mission being integrated into a 
the Church which possesses nothing. There is no hope of compensation 
ed | for property lost during the war. Moreover, large sums ought to be 
nat spent on reconditioning the stations, with their buildings, many of 

in which have fallen into disrepair. Most of the bungalows have been 
cen __—— given to the Dayak ministers for occupation. The military Govern- 


yak ‘ment has been unable to restore to the Church more than two houses 
in the capital and two old motor-boats. All other houses and boats 


ish are still requisitioned. Further, though the Government is trying to 
od. remedy the lack of food and clothes among the Dayaks, and though, 
the on the whole, economic reconstruction is proceeding well, in many 
ers | villages matters are very unsatisfactory indeed. The Church Board 
the | has not succeeded to this day in building up again the central church 
ere fund to which, in pre-war days, all local churches contributed. The 
salaries of many pastors and evangelists are far below the normal 
the level. Many of them have been forced to take up agriculture in order 
nt. to support their families. 
eo. This situation, however, is by no means a reason—as many old 
rch Dayak Christians would have us believe—for returning everything 


nto to the control of the mission. 
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The mission is eager to help towards the economic uplift of the 
Christian community. It sent out recently, for instance, an expert 
in cattle-breeding who is to open a rural training centre in Central 
Borneo with government help; and also two teachers, trained in 
domestic crafts, to a girls’ school and hostel. 

But the spiritual condition of both ministers and communities 
is a cause of even graver concern. Some preachers are able to do 
good Christian work. But even they complain of spiritual starvation 
and of their need to get into more vital touch with Biblical truth. 
In several large parishes the attendance at services has declined. 
Another source of weakness is that for quite five years neither Bibles 
nor hymn-books could be purchased. Further, the older and the 
younger generation are opposed to one another. Old people keep to the 
pietistic way of thought and life, but many do so more for the sake 
of tradition than out of personal experience: young people, on the 
contrary, are greatly interested in the problems of the present day, 
but their connexion with God’s Word is not vital. Though the 
churches in the interior show more life and are eager to give Christian 
witness, it has to be admitted that, on the whole, comparing the 
present situation with that of fifteen years ago, the Church has lost 
something of its impetus and of its spiritual power. Poverty, diffi- 
culties of economic reconstruction and a low spiritual state are, 
however, by no means reasons why we should deny the Church its 
independence. In full solidarity with this Church we have to help 
it to find God’s way. 

Still another difficulty arises from the political situation, which 
Europeans will feel more keenly than others. Politically, matters are 
still unsettled. Co-operation has been established between Govern- 
ment and the population in many directions and a measure of 
self-government installed. But there is also much tension, which 
is increased by the influence of the Javanese republicans. Many an 
intelligent Dayak recognizes that his nation has not yet reached the 
point at which self-government could be introduced. Many, too, 
are afraid, in the event of a Dutch withdrawal, of falling under the 
power of the Malayan Muslims on the coast, who are stronger 
economically. But none the less, many, and especially the young 
people, are animated by an over-powering love of freedom, and 
every action of the Dutch Government is bound to receive adverse 
comment. The gap between the white and the Asiatic peoples has 
widened considerably since the days of the Japanese occupation, 

This is the situation with which our missionaries, most of them 
young people, are confronted. Since they must live under the pro- 
tection of the Dutch Government, the Bornese identify them with 

it. And this at a time when everything depends on the oecumenical 
character of their service. ‘To demonstrate this principle, they accept 
the authority of the Dayak Church over them. 
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It is not always possible for the missionary to keep out of politics. 
It is his duty to have an opinion on certain political questions, in 
the name of Christ and of the Church. In the light of the Gospel, he 
cannot but approve Indonesia’s desire for freedom. Dr Hendrik 
Kraemer and the mission’s representatives in Batavia have 
maintained an attitude of goodwill which has greatly helped the 
missionary cause. As to the Church, the presence of missionaries 
has greatly strengthened the consciousness of its unity with the 
world-wide family of Christians. 

The work of the missionaries is entirely integrated into the Dayak 
Church. The mission acknowledges the control of the Church’s 
Christian effort. The church president has to give his consent before 
a new missionary can be sent to Borneo, and he decides on the place 
and the kind of service to which the missionary is to be appointed. 
One of our old bungalows has been occupied by a Dayak minister; 
a Swiss missionary couple with a child have received two rooms for 
their use, all other rooms being used by the Dayak minister and his 
many relatives. Kitchen and bathroom are common. It calls for 
tact and humility on both sides to find the way to divide the station- 
work between the Dayak pastor and the missionary. The Dayak 
president of the Church, a spiritually-minded and deeply under- 
standing man, gives great help in solving the problems that arise 
and provides the opportunity to realize what ‘partnership in 
obedience’ means. 

Sometimes, of course, a wrong decision is taken in the church 
council and its committees; but these mistakes may be more useful 
to the Church than a right decision taken by the mission alone on 
the young Church’s behalf. The partnership of the mission and its 
service will be useful only if the mission fully accepts the leadership 
of the Church and stops trying to think and act in its place. The 
Dayak Church must be expected to decide its own affairs. 

In the same way the mission must be careful not to assume too 
readily the guardianship of the Church. Guardianship has always to 
be mutual and the mission must allow the Church to criticize its 
actions too. As fellow-servants, both of them have to seek the 
guidance of their common Lord, to search His Word together, and 
to pray Him to show the way to a fruitful co-operation. Christ, not 
the mission, is the wine-stock, of which the young Church is a 
branch. The war years have taught the Continental missions to 
acknowledge this great truth. 

The uncertainty of the political situation and the scarcity of both 
men and money in the mission oblige us to concentrate our effort 
on essential tasks. That is why we hesitate to take back from the 
Government the numerous and, in our time, very successful schools. 
Unfortunately, most of the former mission teachers are disinclined 
to give up their present posts and better prospects in government 
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service—a sad admission to make. Moreover, how could the Dayak 
Church now undertake to maintain all these former mission schools? 
It would be too heavy a burden, and it would be almost impossible 
to restore at once to these secularized schools their Christian 
character. And anyhow, would a national Government under Muslim 
influence permanently allow Christian schools? For all these reasons 
the Church has confined its task so far to organizing good religious 
teaching for the children of its members. It will also be necessary to 
give the teachers of the government schools (75 per cent of whom 
are Christians) an opportunity to attend retreats and conventions, 
in order to deepen their acquaintance with God’s Word and to think 
over the spiritual meaning of education. For the time being, the 
mission, at the request of the Church, is maintaining only one 
secondary school, recently founded. 

The Church has been waiting for over a year for the Government 
to hand back our former hospital, in which even now our doctor and 
nurses are at work, and which witnesses to the love of Christ among 
the sick Dayak people and the lepers. 

Three of our missionaries have been entrusted by the Church 
with large districts in the interior, where they will do evangelistic 
and pastoral work along with their Dayak colleagues. 

he mission’s most vital task lies in the field of the Biblical and 
theological training for the Dayak ministry (pastors and evangelists). 

The present head of the mission, together with a young mission- 
ary who is the son of Dr Karl Barth, is now entrusted with this task. 
Two courses of lectures have already been begun, one course for 
pastors in charge of a parish, who are sent in batches of five or six 
for a six-months’ training, the other a four-year course, intended for 
candidates for the ministry. The lectures and group-studies with the 
pastors are of great interest and profit. They provide an opportunity 
to find out together what God’s Word has to say to the Church and 
its servants in the present situation. The traditional pietism of 
former missionaries, which is still alive in the Dayak ministry, needs 
to be examined in the light of the Bible, and to be enriched by the 
contribution of dialectic theology and by the experiences of the 
persecuted churches in the past ten years. Certain tendencies, like 
quietism and individualism, must be replaced by an emphasis on the 
responsibilities of the Church for the world: we have to learn from 
the Gospel what attitude the Church and its members should adopt 
with regard to the State, Islam, political freedom and other questions. 
The Dayak Christians are now asked to share in the public life of 
South Borneo beyond their own sphere. It is therefore essential for 
them to know what the Bible teaches them about Christian witness 

in economic, social and political problems. The isolation of the little 
Church has gone and a growing sense of solidarity with the other 
Indonesian churches is becoming apparent. A significant fact is the 
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demand of the Dayak Church to be admitted into the oecumenical 
family. The purpose of our theological training is to prepare the 
students for courageous, evangelistic preaching that will arouse the 
communities to a new life and new conquests. We hope and believe 
that this training will prove a source of fresh strength for the whole 
Church and will help the Church to become a real witness for Christ. 

Last but not least, there is the work among Christian youth. The 
young people of the larger churches in the communities have formed 
themselves into associations. Many of the students in secondary 
schools, seminaries and professional schools take an active part in 
them. Most of these young people are nationalists. Their Biblical 
knowledge and personal piety are of a poor quality. They told me in 
one of their meetings: ‘We want progress. We want our nation to be 
free. But we must confess that we lack any deep and strong founda- 
tion. Help us to find it.’ These young people, distrustful towards 
European officials, are open to the Gospel; and the importance of 
work among them cannot be exaggerated. We can do more for them 
in this way than by maintaining schools. I remember a conversation 
I had with a young leader of the Balinese Church. He told me that 
for two years he had fought with his men in the mountains of Bali 
for the freedom of his country. Then he was taken prisoner and there, 
as a captive, he had with him one book only, St John’s Gospel. This 
book roused him and he came to the conclusion, ‘I must be Christ’s 
servant, if I want to be a good servant of my nation’. The way to true 
freedom, with the Church and with the nation, is in Jesus Christ. 
To demonstrate this fact is a vital task for our missionaries. 

When I left South Borneo, one of the leaders of the Dayak Church 
presented me with the service-cross which all the Dayak pastors 
were to receive shortly after my departure as a token of their ministry. 
As he handed it to me he said, “This shows that you are our brother 
and that you are a servant of our Church’. Thus he acknowledged 
the solidarity of the mission with the Dayak Church, weak and small 
as it is—but a real Church because its Lord is great and mighty. 
The training of its servants, the witness borne before its youth, 
such is the oecumenical service, still possible and still necessary, 
with which our missionaries in South Borneo are entrusted to-day. 


HERMANN WITSCHI 














INDONESIA AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
By J. VERKUYL, D.D. 


Saye time to time, articles appear in this Review on religious 

liberty in those areas where the younger churches of Asia and 
Africa and the western missions are at work. The present article 
attempts to describe the situation in Indonesia with regard to this 
problem, outlining the attitude of the Government of the Dutch 
East Indies in the matter. It goes on to consider Indonesia’s struggle 
for a political life of its own and the struggle for religious liberty 
which is thereby involved. There is of course no intention to 
enter the political conflict, but only to present an unprejudiced 
picture of the situation. 


I. THe DutcH East INDIES GOVERNMENT AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


First of all, as regards Christianity: After the Napoleonic period, 
when the restored kingdom of the Netherlands resumed control of 
the Indonesian Archipelago, it had to define its attitude towards the 
problem of religious liberty. The colonial constitution of 1854 (which 
in many respects reflects the ideas embodied in the revision of the 
constitution of 1848 in the Netherlands) laid down the principle of 
religious liberty in sections 119 and 120 (the present sections 173 and 
174 of that constitution). What this colonial constitution granted on 
the one hand was partly taken back on the other, because section 123 
was inserted (the present section 177 of the Indonesian constitution) 
which reads as follows: 


1. The Christian teachers, priests and missionaries shall be in possession 
of a special permit, to be granted by or in the name of the Governor-General, 
allowing them to discharge their duties in any given part of the Dutch East 
Indies. 


2. If this permit is found to have a hurtful effect or if its terms are not 
fulfilled, it may be withdrawn by the Governor-General. 


These sections authorized the Government to take preventive 
measures, especially against Protestant and Roman Catholic missions, 
if it thought that ‘law and order were likely to be broken’. They were 
inspired by fear of Islam, which, particularly in the nineteenth 
century, caused the Government seriously to restrict the progress of 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missions when they approached the 


Javanese and Sudanese, though in Celebes, the Moluccas and else- 
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where christianization was encouraged. The curious feature of the 
history of missions in Java, therefore, is that it was not the churches 
and missionary societies, but individuals, who gave the first impulse 
to the mission work, and that only later was it taken over and 
extended by the missionary societies. A typical symptom of the 
Government’s fear of admitting missions to Java is to be seen in the 
following facts. 

In 1831, the printing-works at Serampore despatched to Semarang 
some thousands of copies of the Bible in the Javanese language, 
translated by the missionary, G. Briickner. ‘The Government con- 
fiscated them and it was many years before they were released for 
distribution. 

When experience proved that there was nothing to fear, the 
Protestant, and in this century the Roman Catholic missions as well, 
were gradually given more scope, not only in the outer regions, but 
in Java too; and the Government repeatedly expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the missions and supported their educational and medical 
work with large grants. This did not mean, though, that section 177 
was annulled. It was used up till 1942 to prevent mission work in 
Bali, Bantam, Atjeh, Djambi and the Minangkabau. Roman Catholics 
and Protestants alike have carried on a prolonged struggle against 
section 177 from the middle of the nineteenth century till the present 
day. 

It would be throwing water into the Thames to repeat here all the 
arguments that have so often been voiced before. Nor is it necessary, 
since public opinion is almost unanimous in feeling that this section 
should be dropped. It grants the State an authority that is not its 
due. It opens the way to abuse of power by a Government which 
might be ill-disposed towards Christianity. It implies a favouring of 
Islam and has prevented Christianity from entering into certain 
regions where, as for instance in Bali, all kinds of disrupting and 
destructive western influences have been admitted. Its introduction 
may be historically explainable, but in principle the section is 
untenable and from the practical point of view entirely superfluous. 
It is greatly to be hoped that in the forthcoming constitution of the 
Indonesian Federation this section will be left out and that no other 
impediments will be admitted to the propagation of the Christian 
religion but those bounds which the law in general sets to our 
behaviour and utterances towards others. 

Secondly, as regards Islam: In the days of the East India Company 
and in the early part of the nineteenth century, when the Government 
of the East Indies took over the inheritance of the East India Com- 
pany, no such thing as a conscious policy towards Islam could be 
said to exist. In general, Islam was left as far as possible alone, for 
reasons of commercial policy and for the sake of peace. It is true that 
since 1854 legislature has placed Islam under a certain control, 
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section 154 of the colonial constitution (afterwards section 178 of 
that constitution) reading as follows: 

1. Indigenous priests who do not profess the Christian religion are 
placed under the supervision of the princes, governors and chiefs, as far as 
the religion which each of them professes is concerned. 

2. The latter shall see that nothing is undertaken by the priest in defiance 


of the law and the regulations issued by or in the name of the Governor- 
General. 


A conscious policy towards Islam has been especially pursued 
from the end of the past century onwards, a period in which Islam 
began to be organized and for that very reason required attention and 
a certain control by the Government. 

The lines of the Dutch Islam policy have been sketched by the 
famous Professor Snouck Hurgronje and his school, and were 
presented in his paper, The Netherlands and Islam (four lectures 
delivered in 1910). In them he advocated the greatest possible freedom 
for Islam, with the single restriction that the preaching of the djthad 
as a means of overthrowing the constituted authorities should not be 
tolerated. As soon as some Muslim movement or a syncretic, partly 
Muslim, partly Javanese, movement began preaching the djihad, the 
Government intervened. Further, he constantly pleaded for the 
‘keeping open of the avenue to the evolution of society’. The attempt 
to impose the medieval Sjari‘a upon the people in every field of 
activity ought, he maintained, to be frustrated, except in private life 
and in matrimonial law and the law of succession, which should be 
left to the priests’ councils. Further, the door should be opened wide 
to an assimilation of western civilization by means of thorough teach- 
ing and boarding-schools and through the stimulation of a spiritual 
and cultural exchange. Wherever the Muslims wanted to stimulate 
this process themselves (as in the field of matrimonial law) the 
Government should strongly support them. 

In general, the Government adhered to these lines of procedure. 
In 1938, they even went so far as to withdraw from the priests’ 
councils the cases falling under the law of succession, because the 
execution of this law proved to be a means of social discrimination 
against those who became murtad (apostates) from Islam. Further, 
there were all kinds of phenomena which suggested that Islam was 
the state religion. There was the position of the regent, for example, 
who remained in charge of the wakafs (property belonging to the 
mosque) and whom the population still regarded as the head, more 
or less, of the Muslim community (and even more so in the case of 
the heads of the self-governing territories, who in central Java, for 
example, still bore the title of Calif). Again, there were the penghulus 
(registrars) in the district courts, to give advice on the measure of 
penalty according to the sjafiitic law, whereas it was out of the 
question for this law to be the basis of the criminal code. 
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In general, the Muslim community felt wronged by this policy 
towards Islam; and the Muslim movements became more and more 
definite in their demands. They wanted an extension of the authority 
of the priests’ councils and an organ of communication with the 
Government led by Muslims, instead of the existing ‘office for 
indigenous affairs’ through which the Government kept in touch with 
the Muslim movements. They wanted a Muslim theological college 
(Pesantrén Luhur), which should be subsidized by the Government, 
and recognition of uwmat Islam as the faith of the majority of the 
Indonesian people. What was demanded before the war in the 
Muslim movements is now voiced by the Masjumi, the greatest 
Muslim organization in the Republic. 


II. PRoBLEMS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE 
INDONESIAN REPUBLIC 


We must examine first the religious article in the constitution 
of the Republic and its origin. 

Shortly after the Republic was declared in August 1945, its con- 
stitution (undang dasar) was also issued. Section 29 of chapter x1 
in this constitution deals with religion. It reads as follows: 

‘The State is based on belief in the only and Almighty God. The 
State guarantees the freedom of every citizen to profess his own 
religion and perform the duties of his religion and creed.’ 

Not without some struggle have these formulations come into 
being. In discussion groups which used to meet before the end of the 
Japanese occupation, the relationship of the Republic to religion was 
repeatedly a subject of debate. Some Muslims who took part in them 
wanted it laid down that the Republic should be a Muslim State and 
that the President should be a Muslim, but their proposals were 
rejected. As regards the President, it has only been laid down that he 
shall be an Indonesian and, as regards the religious basis, that the 
Republic is based on belief in one God (Ketuhanan). 

This term ‘Ketuhanan’ is extremely vague and has been chosen 
for that very reason. According to informants who attended the dis- 
cussions, this word was chosen on the one hand in order to avoid the 
impression that the Republic was to profess the Islamic religion, and 
on the other in order to admit that a people without a religion and 
without any ties binding it to God can never be strong, although it 
should be free in its choice of a religion. 

This freedom is laid down in the second paragraph of section 29. 
This paragraph is far too summary. It contains no expression of the 
freedom to propagate one’s faith. Many Indonesians want to see this 
paragraph extended. 

Many currents of opinion were apparent in the discussion groups 
and a variety of opinions on the problem of religious liberty were 
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voiced. A few Christian members asserted that they could not accept 
an Indonesian Republic unless it were made a constitutional State 
with equal civil rights and full religious liberty for everyone. The 
Socialists and Humanists also pleaded for full freedom and resisted 
the idea of the establishment of an Islamic State. This last group 
has the greatest number of adherents among the intellectuals 
and has by far the strongest influence with the government 
departments. 

Among the Muslims, too, there were those who agreed with the 
Socialists, Humanists and Christians. For some of them it was a 
matter of expediency: they realized that the chances of obtaining 
international recognition would be much smaller for a Muslim 
Republic than for a modern Indonesian State. But there were also 
Muslims who advocated a modern constitutional State out of 
profound conviction. The most important among them was Dr 
Mohammad Hatta, who afterwards became Vice-President of the 
Republic and is at present Prime Minister. In one of these pre- 
paratory discussion groups he delivered a lecture on ‘Agama dan 
negara’ (Religion and State), in which he presents with the utmost 
clarity the views of a great many modern Indonesians who have not 
freed themselves from Islam and who yet deliberately support the 
establishment of a modern constitutional State. In this speech 
he tends to maintain the totalitarian nature of every living religion, 
including Islam. 

This need not, however, imply, he goes on, that the Muslim 
ought to envisage a Muslim State as his utmost goal. The State is 
a thing made by men (perbuatan manusia) to maintain justice. The 
State is affected by religion, but is not coterminous with it. He admits 
that there was once a period of Muslim theocracy, but that it demon- 
strated the danger that in a theocratic State, religion may degenerate 
into an instrument of the State (agama mendjadi perkakas negara). 
Accordingly, while he does not urge a separation of the State from 
religion, he does advocate a separation of the organization of state life 
from the organization of religious life (perpisahan antara urusan 
agama dan urusan negara). And he thereupon raises the question, how 
are matters to be arranged as regards legislation. Ought not legislation 
to be based upon the Koran? The Koran, he argues, is primarily a 
book of religion, not a code of law; it does not provide any regulations 
for international law, labour law, commercial law, civil law, polity, 
etc. He shows that the effect of using the Koran as a handbook of 
legislation would be to break up the national unity and to compel 
members of different religious communities to submit to a different 
legislation, as was the case in Turkey under the Ottomans, when the 
non-Muslim groups were governed by the laws of a foreign country. 
A people, he maintains, should frame its laws in co-operation. The 
laws of the land should not coincide with the laws of religion, though 
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they may show the influence of a religion and should be permeated 
by a religious spirit (djiwa agama). In asserting this principle, he 
apparently has in mind the unification of legislation in the Republic; 
and he concludes his argument with a plea for a modern constitutional 
State, in which the ‘urusan negara’ and the ‘urusan agama’ are 
separated. The ‘urusan negara’, he says, is the task of us all. The 
‘urusan agama’ is the task of the Islamic community. 

The urge to establish a Muslim State came from the Masjumi, the 

t Muslim party. It was put forward in vain at the time and 
whether it will ever be successful nobody can tell. It is, however, 
essential to become familiar with the ideas which prevail in its midst. 
All the more important Muslim groups belong to this Masjumi, the 
leading ones being the P.S.I.I1, Muhammedyah, Al. Irshad, Persis, 
Nahdatul Ulama, and others. ‘This union is composed of very diverse 
elements. It claims 20,000,000 members and in the provisional 
parliament it has sixty-seven seats, but the internal discord is very 
great. It includes the Kaum muda (the Reformists) and the Kaum 
tuwa (‘old faithful’), the Muslims with conservative and those with 
socialistic economic views, those who take a social and cultural and 
those who take a political and national standpoint. 

The Masjumi’s political manifesto, which was broadcast on 
June 6th, 1947, by the Vice-President, Dr Samsudin, runs as follows: 


A. Foreign policy: 

Close co-operation between the Indonesian and the other Islamic States. 
Further the party will try to obtain a place for the Republic in the ranks of 
the democratic countries, chiefly those that exercise influence in the Pacific. 
The party agrees to the principle of granting a position or a means of living 
to anyone who abides by the laws of the country. 

B. Internal policy: 


To aim at an earlier realization of the democracy led by a prudent 
Representation of the people. Strengthening of the Islamic ideology in the 
Indonesian commonwealth, without opposing the other religions. 


In the explanatory memorandum it was stated that the Masjumi 
will do everything in its power to propagate Islam, but that it will not 
throw any obstacles in the way of the propagation of other groupings 
and religions, in so far as they recognize one God. It is evident that 
the Masjumi policy is directed towards the establishment of a Muslim 
State. At the same time, however, the Masjumi will do its utmost to 
prove that an Islamic State and a modern constitutional State are not 
irreconcilable and therefore it will not deny Christianity its freedom, 
mainly for two reasons: First of all, the number of its (the Masjumi’s) 
members is out of proportion to its power; and in the long run it 
will certainly not be able to remain in power without the groups 
which aim at a democratic form of government, one of the principles 
of which is the recognition of spiritual freedom. Secondly, its 
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incorporation in the political complex, and the control of the 
organization of the United Nations, will compel the Masjumi to 
adopt a policy in which freedom is guaranteed. The dormant urge, 
however, to the realization of a secularized theocracy, which impels 
Islam all over the world, will continue to play its part. 

The activity of the kementerian agama (department of public 
worship) also demands our attention. When the Republic came into 
being, a kementerian agama was established, the ministers of which 
have so far all been Muslims. It contains divisions for Muslim, 
Roman Catholic, Protestant and other affairs, each under the 
respective confessional leadership. This department’s task is to keep 
in touch with the various religious currents among the people and to 
find solutions for those questions in which religious and civil life 
overlap. It has already done much to settle conflicts, to remove points 
of friction between Muslims and Christians and to give legal security 
to the threatened groups. No instances have been heard of so far of 
direct interference in church affairs. Everything is still at an early 
stage and there is no telling how the lines will be drawn. It goes with- 
out saying, however, that vigilance to prevent interference is 
essential. 

The department recently considered appointing penghulus as 
registrars for everybody, including the Christians. They would then 
have to solemnize marriages of non-Muslims in the ‘neutral way’, 
while Muslim marriages would be solemnized in the Muslim way (by 
saying the Sahadat). Objections were quite rightly raised from 
various quarters, including the Christian. Many put forward the 
counter-proposal that the registration service should be an entirely 
civil affair (for Muslims as well), while much support was also forth- 
coming for the proposal that every Indonesian should be entitled to 
have his marriage solemnized according to Muslim, Protestant or 
Roman Catholic rites. The matter is still undecided. The discussion 
is typical of the tendency to want Islam recognized as the state 
religion on the one hand, and to separate political and civil life from 
the Corpus Islamicum on the other. 

Another measure under consideration was this: In view of the 
fact that penghulus are to some extent paid government officials, the 
department proposed also to pay the ministers and priests of the 
Christian churches, as well as the teachers in the theological .:aining- 
college at Djogja. A double mve was to be seen in this pre’ _-1: to 
give open expression to an attitude of tolerance and of support for 
non-Muslim groups; and to adjust matters to the autochthonic 
Muslith system of regulating and officially defining the relation to the 
non-Muslim groups within a largely Muslim political community 
(cf. the position of the members of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Iraq and Iran). The churches quite rightly rejected this proposal in 
order to maintain their freedom. The Christians have, however, 
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accepted a grant-in-aid for the maintenance of a Christian hospital 
on the strength (quite rightly) of the principle of accepting a 
grant for work which would otherwise be accomplished by the 
Government. 

Although in the Republican territory relations between Christians 
and Muslims are generally friendly, the Christians do everything in 
their power to make clear what they understand by religious liberty. 
Dr Mulia, a well-known church and political leader, wrote an excel- 
lent article in the first issue of Penindjau on section 29 of the 
‘Undang dasar’, in which he developed the idea of religious liberty. 
In it he objected to the expression that the Republic is based on 
belief in one God, pointing out how easily it might be abused to 
exclude certain groups or to place them in a position where they 
merely exist on sufferance, and pleading for the deletion of this 
phrase from the Republican constitution. 

Mr Probowinoto, a Javanese minister, wrote a fine article in the 
Christian paper Pedoman, in which he argued, on Biblical and 
historical grounds, that religious liberty should not be formulated in 
terms expressing the rights of a minority, but should imply the full 
recognition of the right of every religion to address itself also to 
non-adherents. 

Dr Tambunan, the representative of the Christian political party 
in the Republic, wrote a pamphlet Agama dan Politik, in which he 
maintained that a real democracy should imply the surrender to God’s 
sovereign will, if it is not to degenerate into a dictatorship of the 
majority. A sound democracy means a surrender before God and 
respect for the rights which He has granted. It safeguards the rights 
of man, because they are God’s Rights (hak manusia terdjamin 
seperti jang diperintahkan oleh Tuhan). 


III. PropLemMs oF ReLiGious LIBERTY IN ‘EAstT INDONESIA’ 


In the east of Indonesia a State called ‘East Indonesia’ has been 
established, in co-operation with the Dutch East Indian Government, 
the main components of which are Celebes and the Moluccas. This 
State is to constitute the Indonesian Federation, together with the 
other Indonesian states. 

At tr: first conference at which the formation of a State of East 
Inde: »o4@ was considered (at Malino, } !y 15th-25th, 1946), there was 
no discussion in detail of the relationship of the various religions to 
each other or of the question of religious liberty. The Muslims urged, 
indeed, the establishment of a special department for religious affairs, 
and the Dutch East Indonesian Government laid much stress on the 
principle of religious liberty. 

At the conference at Den Pasar, however, the provisional 
regulations for the establishment of the State of East Indonesia 
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were discussed (Dec. 7th-24th, 1946); and in section 4 (chapter 1) 
the principle of religious liberty was dealt with: 


The State of the Great East is under the obligation to safeguard the 
fundamental rights of the population—including legal equality of the various 
religions and freedom of religious propaganda, subject to its not exceeding 
the bounds set to it for the sake of peace and good order, and to see to a just 
treatment of minorities. 


Muslim objections were raised to the term ‘religious propaganda’; 
and after ample consideration this word was replaced by ‘mengem- 
bang’ (spreading of belief) which has practically the same meaning 
but a more dignified and fitting connotation than ‘propaganda’. 
Discussion of the wording of this section revealed support for the 
recognition in the constitution of the religious basis of political life; 
and the suggested formula, ‘Negara beralaskan Ketuhanan jang Maha- 
adil’ (The State is based on belief in the All-Righteous) met with 
approval from many Muslims, as well as a few Christians. Objections, 
however, were also heard, from Christians among others, and 
detailed discussion of the question was finally deferred until the 
State was established and the official constitution came up for debate. 
Similarly, discussion of the proposal for a separate department of 
religion, to which Muslim members of the conference returned, was 
put off until the formation of the Government (which in February 
1947 proposed the creation of a Council for religious affairs (Dewa 
Agung agama)). The purpose of this proposal was to prevent the 
establishment of a department of religious affairs, and yet to keep 
in touch with the religious trends among the people through a 
consultative body. 

The conference of Protestant churches, held at Malino in March 
1947, declared such a Council to be highly undesirable, the general 
opinion being that the churches should have their own organ of com- 
munication with the Government, which was in fact created at the 
conference as the madjelis usaha Bersama Gredja-Gredja, jang 
berpusat di Makassar (council of co-operation of the churches having 
Makassar as its centre). 

Many Muslims, contending that a consultative committee was 
not enough, continued to press strongly for a special department, 
with divisions for Christianity, Hinduism (Bali), Confucianism and 
Islam, and with a Muslim minister of the department, on account of 
the Muslim majority. 

Many motions to this effect were carried and on May 6th, 1947, 
the Muslim member of parliament, Mr Lufthi, brought forward a 
motion for the creation of a ‘court of appeal’ for religious affairs 
(Madjelis Luhur Agama) under the presidency of a Mufti Negara 
(a government Mufti) who should be Minister of State at the same 
time. 
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The purpose of this motion, as was obvious in an explanatory 
amphlet distributed among members of parliament, was to secure 
the establishment—under another name—of a department of religious 
affairs, which would also decide matters concerning the non-Muslim 
religious groups.. The pamphlet sought to dispose of the fear 
that East Indonesia might in this way become a Negara Agama 
(religion-state) in which the Muslim faith would only be free on 
sufferance. ‘Masa Abad pertengahan dan zaman chalifah telah lampau 
dan lenjap dari muka bumi ini’ (the middle ages and the age of the 
caliphate are past and have vanished from this earth). To-day we 
are living—the pamphlet asserts—in the age of democracy and of the 
‘Kedaulatan rakjat’ (sovereignty of the people). But Islam is entitled 
to recognition as the religion professed by the majority, with a 
system of jurisdiction of its own, especially in the field of matrimonial 
law, guardianship, legal control and the law of succession. 

In the course of an interesting debate in Parliament on the 
motion, Dr Bergema, a well-known missionary, expressed apprecia- 
tion of the desire of the Muslim community to be officially recognized 
and consulted. But that object would be achieved, he maintained, not 
by the establishment of a department for all the religions and the 
appointment of a Mufti Negara as its head, but by the creation of a 
Madjelis by the umat Islam itself, and by the appointment of a Mufti, 
not by the State, but by the Islamic community. Mr Lufthi, however, 
still pressed for the Mufti being appointed by the State, arguing, 
from the Koran, that Muslims owe obedience to Allah, to his prophet 
and to the Wali of the State. Hence the Muslim contention that the 
Mufti should not be appointed by the believers, but by the State. 
He cited examples from other states: In Yugoslavia a Mufti was 
appointed by King Alexander, in Poland by the Polish President, 
etc.; and he insisted that it was immaterial in this connexion whether 
the Government is composed of Christians or Buddhists or Muslims. 

Other Muslim speakers supported the appointment of the Mufti 
by the Muslim community, so long as he was recognized as such by 
the Government; and an amended motion to the effect that the 
Government should recognize the appointment of a Mufti and the 
creation of a council for Muslim aftairs (megakui dan mengesahkan) 
and legalize it, rather than that the Government itself should bring 
such a body into being (mengadakan), was finally carried unanimously. 
As amended, the motion also expressed the opinion of Parliament 
that the creation of a Muslim ‘court of appeal’ should be recognized 
and legalized, to be presided over by a Mufti Islam and to be 
responsible for the management of Muslim affairs in the State of 
East Indonesia. 

In principle, therefore, a solution has been found which on the 
one hand entitles the Muslim community to look after its own affairs 
and interests, and on the other hand frustrates an attempt to define, 
21 
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whether purposely or not, the relations of the non-Muslim groups to 
the Muslims in the spirit of the Muslim theocracy. 

In the draft constitution the legal equality of all religions is 
clearly emphasized. 

On the ‘religious basis of the Negara’ no further discussions have 
taken place up till the time of writing. 


IV. THE CONFERENCE OF THE MINORITIES AT PANGKALPINANG 


In October 1946, a conference was held at Pangkalpinang, in the 
Isle of Banka, with the representatives of the Indonesia minorities, 
and was attended by Arabs, Chinese and Europeans. Here, too, the 
problem of the recognition of religious liberty was discussed. The 
present writer moved a motion demanding agreement to a detailed 
definition of what religious on actually means. In defending this 
motion in the committees, he referred, among other matters, to the 
formulations of the Covenant of the United Nations and to the state- 
ment of the American ‘joint committee on religious liberty’ (1944). 

On the advice of many people present he replaced the original 
motion by these other formulations, because now, of all times, it is 
vital, in drawing up new constitutional regulations, to find a backing 
in internationally accepted formulas. No objections were raised to 
this motion, by the Arabs, the Chinese or most of the Dutchmen. A 
representative of the council of employers was the only person to 
object to the motion, on the old, well-worn grounds that it was not in 
the interests of peace and good order. 

The Resolution based on the motion, and carried in the public 
sessions without opposition, reads as follows: 


The Conference at Pangkalpinang emphasizes the necessity for the 
recognition and maintenance of religious liberty and freedom of conscience 
according to the principles of the Covenant of the United Nations and 
further subscribes to the ‘statement on religious liberty’, published in 1944 
by the ‘joint committee on religious liberty’ (in America): 

‘Religious liberty shall be interpreted to include freedom to worship 
according to conscience and to bring up children in the faith of their parents, 
freedom for the individual to change his religion, freedom to preach, educate, 
publish and carry on missionary activities and freedom to organize with 
others and to acquire and hold property for these purposes’, and accepts the 
exercise of this freedom within the bounds which the law in general sets to 
everybody’s behaviour and utterances towards others in order to ensure the 
peace. 


V. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE INDONESIAN FEDERATION 


At the time of concluding this article the Netherlands Govern- 
ment resumed military action against the Republic, and Dutch troops 
have occupied Republican territory. There is no saying yet if the 
Republic will be restored to its former position. As soon as possible 
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the Government will take the necessary steps to form a Federal 
Union of the States of Indonesia. An Interim Government will 
shortly be set up, to hold office for a brief transition period. After the 
elections, sovereign power over Indonesia will be transferred to the 
Government of this Federal Union. 

The draft settlement for the Government during the transition 

riod does not contain any article similar to article 177 of the former 
constitution, but in its place an article has been inserted which 
follows closely the statement of the American joint committee. 
Whether it will be included in the constitution of the Federal Union 
is not yet known. 

The future of Indonesia lies before us, wrapped in the mists of 
the unknown. We cannot see a yard ahead. All that the inhabitants 
of Indonesia and those who love the country can do is to work and 
pray so that there, too, a legal order may be built up for which the 
Indonesian people can account to God; and a legal order for which 
the Indonesian people can account to God must be one in which 
religious liberty is guaranteed and practically ensured. 

A number of groups are now working at the draft of the con- 
stitution for the Indonesian Federation. May a Federation come 
about which possesses not only external freedom and independence, 
but internal aden as well. May a State come into being which is 
not only a sovereign state but a constitutional state as well. 


J. VERKUYL 











A GERMAN VIEW OF MEDICAL MISSIONS , 


By Dr Mep. SAMUEL MULLER 


Ga was late in initiating medical missionary work. More 

than fifty years after the arrival of the great American medical 
missionary, Dr Peter Porker, in Canton, and more than forty years 
after the foundation of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, 
the Basel Mission sent its first medical missionary, Dr Fisch, to the 
Gold Coast. At the beginning of 1888, the Rhenish Mission, of 
Barmen, followed suit in Sumatra and China. Very slowly, other 
societies ventured to give medical work a certain place in their 
missionary policy. 

But even in the years before the second world war, the German 
contribution to medical missions was a very small one compared 
with that made by America and Britain for a whole century, a small 
one not only absolutely but also relatively, in regard to the pro- 
portion of evangelistic to medical staff. None of the German 
missionary societies ever had a medical secretary. Nor are medical 
missions represented in the German Missionary Council (Deutscher 
Evangelischer Missionsrat). ‘That situation is partly due to the 


theological view, for in Germany evangelization, the preaching of * 


the Gospel, has always been emphasized as the task of all missionary 
work, 

Before the second world war, it was, however, apparent that the 
understanding for the necessity of medical work in missions was 
on the increase. Medical work was generally seen as an inseparable 
part of evangelization; the deeds of love were only the other side of 
faith, bound up inseparably with it. So the number of doctors (men 
and women) totalled about forty, and there were enough sisters and 
other helpers to take an adequate part in the work. Some of the 
larger societies, like the Basel and the Rhenish Missions, did 
considerable work in Africa, India and the East Indies. They were 
not only maintaining big hospitals, but were doing home welfare 
work, educating the nationals as nurses, midwives and dressers, 
helping the indigenous churches to see their duties for real diaconal 
service. The smaller societies followed the same lines with equal 
effect. 

Without any doubt this slow but steady change in the attitude 
towards medical missionary work is due to the uetuten of the 
Medical Missionary Association at Tiibingen in 1906 (Deutsches 
Institut fiir drztliche Mission). Its object can be summarized under 
five heads: 
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1. to deepen the general interest in medical missions; 

2. to help suitable students to become fully qualified medical 
missionaries (with some training for nurses as well); 

3. to advise the German missionary societies in all questions 
concerning medical work; 

4. to arrange annually short residential courses in tropical health 
and hygiene; 

5. to provide medical examination and treatment for missionaries 
before going abroad and after coming back from the tropics. 


Regarding the first point, the director has spent much time in 
travelling all over Germany, at the invitation of the different 
societies or churches, to tell people about medical missionary work 
and to discuss all questions concerning it. This part of our task 
never ceased throughout the war, and is now going on with new and 
encouraging impetus. It proved useful, not only in our churches 
and in medical circles, but especially at conferences of ministers 
who, at least in our country, are often not at all well informed about 
missions. 

In connexion with the second point, a hostel for students was 
erected in 1909. It could take up to forty men students at a time; 
and when a house nearby was acquired through a generous gift, it 
was possible to establish a hostel for nurses and women medical 
students. But we have never had sufficient medical workers in 
training; and so the remaining places were given to students of other 
faculties, most of them theologians. There have been definite 
advantages in associating the future medical missionaries with other 
students in their training. It broadened their minds; and on the 
other hand it increased the interest in missionary work as a whole 
and in medical missions in particular among students who perhaps 
would never have given any thought to it otherwise. So our house 
became a centre of the student missionary movement in Tiibingen 
University. 

No special missionary or evangelistic training was given. Apart 
from the morning prayers and the common meals, the students went 
to their lectures or their practical work at the University. The 
director, on the basis of special experience, gave lectures on tropical 
diseases and hygiene in the lecture-hall of the house, at which 
attendance was optional. 

There were, of course, many opportunities for close contact 
with all the features of medical missionary work, by talking to the 
director and his wife or to visitors from the field, at meal-times or 
at social meetings at which a visitor would give an address. 

Formerly, funds were available to assist the poorer students. 
But these have, of course, all disappeared since the currency reform 
in June of last year. 
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We may claim, on the whole, that all who have ever been members 


Sh mY 


of our DIFAM (Deutsches Institut fiir Grztliche Mission) will | 


remember their time at Tiibingen as a happy and successful one. 
Some fine and effective doctors, men and women, went to different 
mission fields and did splendid work. But it has to be admitted that 
only a few out of the total number of our students went abroad really 
for the purpose which they had originally intended. Some had good 
reason for not doing so and remained true friends of medical missions. 
But some have been lost entirely. 


Our student work went to pieces upon the outbreak of the war — 


in September 1939. Nearly all the students had to join the army. 
Our house was requisitioned by the Government and has not yet 
been given back. 

The relation of the Institute to the missionary societies has 
always been a close and friendly one. Although the full liberty of 
the societies to form their own medical policy has been strictly 
observed, the Institute has had plenty of opportunities to introduce 
suitable doctors and nurses, to train nurses in laboratory work for 
service abroad and, if asked, to advise on the many questions 
concerning medical missions. The Institute at Tiibingen has, 
in a sense, functioned as a medical committee for some of the 
societies. 

The three weeks’ residential short courses in tropical health and 
hygiene were of great help for many people—missionaries, farmers 
and merchants—who were about to go abroad. These courses were 
held regularly during the university summer vacations, when the 
student rooms were free. Besides providing a survey of the main 
tropical diseases, their nature, their treatment and the possibilities 
of prevention, the courses included instruction, theoretical and 
practical, in simple nursing procedure. Many grateful testimonies 
have been given to the value of these courses. They are repeatedly 
asked for and will be revived as soon as the house becomes available 
once more. 

Our happy relationship with all the missionary societies grew 
still closer chon the fifth service mentioned above was put into 
effect: the medical examination and treatment of missionaries before 
going abroad and after coming back from the tropics. 

It was soon felt that our work would not be complete without 
a hospital as well. Through the generosity of our founder and 
president, Dr Paul Lechler, a great merchant at Stuttgart, and with 
the help of other friends, we were able to build a hospital on a hill 
nearby, one hundred and fifty feet above our two hostels, with a 
beautiful view southward far into the hills. The house was opened 
in 1916, at the very moment when the first repatriated missionaries 
in the first world war had arrived. It was planned as a nursing home 
intended especially for missionaries of all our societies, where they 
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could go after their return from the tropics, for a thorough examina- 
tion and, if necessary, for treatment, or purely for rest of body and 
mind. To emphasize this last point, the house was called ‘Tropen- 
genesungsheim’ (Home for recovery after having been in the 
tropics). But it is also a thorough tropical clinic, with all necessary 
equipment, = sagwad a big laboratory, X-ray apparatus and other 
necessities. The house has seventy-five beds for adults; and a 
separate ‘Kinderheim’ where the children of our patients are looked 
after while the tired mothers have absolute rest. 

In addition, we examine nearly all the missionaries as to their 
fitness for the tropics; and we therefore keep the records of all 
missionaries sent abroad from the German Protestant mission 
societies. 

Although the T.G.H. (Tropengenesungsheim) was erected as a 
missionary institution, we have always emphasized that it should 
never be restricted to missionary people. It has therefore been 
visited by farmers, merchants and travellers from different countries 
and has become known all over the world as a good private tropical 
hospital and as a very beautiful place to which to go on returning 
from the tropics. We regard this kind of general service and 
accessibility as a special privilege and an important means of 
spreading the Gospel and of bringing people into contact with 
missionary work. 

Fortunately, we were able to continue this part of our work 
undisturbed all through the war. The Nazi authorities tried several 
times to extinguish it because of the outspokenly Christian character 
of the house. Finally we were saved, through the grace of God, by 
the army, which installed in the house a military hospital for tropical 
cases; and since our own director was put in charge of it as medical 
officer, we were able to continue in our customary ways, ministering 
to soldiers and civilians alike, as one family. It was certainly a most 
extraordinary military hospital, especially in view of the circum- 
stances then prevailing in Germany. It was perhaps the only one 
in the country where church services and prayers were kept up 
regularly all the time. 

To-day we are glad to receive many German missionaries and 
other people repatriated from all over the world. They need special 
help, more in the mental and spiritual realm than in the body, for 
they have come home to a Germany, the thoroughness of the external 
and internal destruction of which they had never been able even to 
—. 

© our medical missionary work at home has occupied us very 
fully through the war years and till now. How far we shall be able to 
continue preparing students for work abroad we do not know. We 
are an auxiliary of the missionary societies and that means that our 
life is entirely dependent on theirs. With them we await a new and 
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clear call from God whether He will give us work at home or abroad 
for the sake of His holy name. 

We want, in any event, to be ready for the time when the call for 
new labourers will come. It may be that German societies themselves 
will not for some time be able to send out doctors and nurses. But 
we shall be thankful if we can help foreign societies with our 
candidates. It would be a splendid demonstration of the oecumenical 
spirit, if we could show this world of so much hatred and enmity a 
united working for a higher aim, surmounting the narrow borders of 
nationality. 

In our former sisters’ home we could gain some space; and we 
are planning to start there very shortly our old ‘DIFAM’ with a small 
number of medical students. It seems the organic way for an entirely 
new beginning. Reopening our active work, we shall not be allowed 
merely to go on in the old ways, but must, rather, try once more 
earnestly to consider the whole situation in its principles. 

Our inclination is to take the students only when they have 
finished their first course (Physikum), for they will have had a chance 
to prove their real bent and ability for the medical profession and 
will be clearer and more definite in their decision to give their lives 
to service abroad in medical missionary work. 

Then, we should lay more stress on the end at which they are 
aiming and build up a real brotherhood of medical missionaries. 
That would also be of inestimable value in bringing the different 
societies closer together—a matter of the greatest urgency. 

Whether some definite missionary training should also be 
included is still an open question. In German missions there is 
absolute agreement that a medical missionary must be a good 
physician as well as a real missionary in the fullest sense of the word. 
And we should apply to him the fundamental principle which was 
outlined in an article, ‘What Should a Missionary Know?’, in a 
recent issue of this Review, as follows: 


Unless one is profoundly aware of God in Christ as his own personal 
Lord and Saviour there is little chance that he can become a successful 
Christian missionary. He must know and love God the Father as revealed 
in Jesus Christ and he must joyfully surrender his will to the Will of God 
before attempting to lead others to God. He must also know and love people 
as fellow-members of God’s family without distinction as to race, sex, class, 
colour or creed. And he should find his greatest joy in using his love for 
people as a means to lead them to Christ. 


Therefore, before going to the field, every medical missionary is 
consecrated for his task in the same way as any other missionary. 
But it is largely believed that a medical missionary will be entirely 
occupied by his own professional work and will therefore not have 
time or strength for evangelistic work as well. That, for instance, was 
the clear opinion of Father Bodelschwingh, at Bethel. And in the 
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principles for medical missionary work laid down by Sanitatsrat 
Dr Roemer and officially approved by the leading committee of the 
DIFAM in 1928, we read as follows: 


B ; Because to-day all missionary societies of the German tongue give up 
ut the special missionary education of doctors, the public preaching of the 
our Word does not belong to their duties, although every missionary society 
nical will greatly rejoice at a doctor’s voluntary activity in the pastoral sphere. 
me To the present writer it seems evident that, at least in his own 
TS Ot | hospital or dispensary, the missionary doctor is the house-father 
es who must lead the prayers and services. Some specific evangelistic 
all training would be an enormous help to him and he should not 
‘rel dispense with it. That help we are certainly obliged to give him at 
sn | home during his professional training or in an additional course— 
a possibly by his own sending society—before he leaves for the field. 


In any event we should give much more encouragement to our 
“ahs students while they are still at home to take a practical part ia any 
we kind of church activity (Bible classes, youth work, etc.). No medical 


mine worker, moreover, should be sent out without some knowledge of 
a general missionary science. Suitable lectures could easily be attended 
seined at Tiibingen University and should be made compulsory. 

Finally, we intend to open a training school for missionary 

Si ssi nurses. The various university clinics provide a splendid opportunity 
ai to learn and practise the purely professional side. When we have got 
pat _ _ back our large building, we could have the nurses in training to live 

b with us and could add the special missionary touch. 

cys So we are hoping that the Institute at Tiibingen will become 
wader still more generally the centre for all medical mission work for 
good Germany. That will save much energy for the individual sending 
vord, society and will not only ensure a unitary line of training but will 
Paige also help to create that better co-operation which is so greatly needed 
in a on the field. For only with such co-operation will medical missions 
be able to take the effective part in the whole missionary policy which 

sonal they should take, and which is shown them in the example of Jesus 
sssful Christ, who ‘received them, and spake unto them of the Kingdom 


ealed of God, and healed them that had need of healing’. 
SAMUEL MULLER 








THE WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
By FLORENCE GORDON 


 e~ in 1887, Mrs Darwin R. James, president of the Woman’s 

Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A, 
called on all Presbyterian women in the United States to gather in 
their own communities on a specified date to pray for home missions. 
In the early ’nineties, under the leadership of two outstanding 
Baptist women, Mrs Henry W. Peabody and Helen Barrett Mont- 

omery, a day was designated for united prayer for foreign missions. 
For many years, home and foreign mission groups observed days 
of prayer separately, but in 1919 they came together, and in 1920, 
the women of Canada joined them. 

Out of these modest beginnings has grown the World Day of 
Prayer, now observed in eighty-one countries on all the continents, 
and perhaps the greatest single unifying force among Christian 
women everywhere. Each year sees new groups adding a link 
to the chain of prayer which encircles the world and, to literally 
millions of people of all races and nationalities, the first Friday 
in Lent has come to have one connotation—the World Day of 
Prayer. 

The bond held even during the war, when it was impossible to 
mail the uniform programme from the United States, where it is 
prepared, to a number of the countries which had been participating, 
and in many lands people were forbidden to assemble for religious 
a They remembered the day, however, and observed it 

rivately. In many such localities, groups have now gone back 
appily to their public gatherings, rejoicing again in open fellowship 
with Christians around the world. 

It is this sense of fellowship with the world Christian community 
which, under God, has made the Day such a cementing influence. 
In answering the questionnaires sent out in connexion with the 
study of the life and work of women in the Church, prior to the 
meeting of the World Council of Churches in Amsterdam in August 
1948, women from all quarters mentioned the solidifying and 
inspiring influence of the annual observance of the World Day of 
Prayer. No longer restricted to women, though usually still arranged 
by committees of church women, the services cut across all 
boundaries of communion, colour, country, and bring to men, 
women and children a vivid realization that we are all members 
of the family of God, and that He ‘has set the world in our 
hearts’. 
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Services begin in New Zealand and the Fiji Islands, west of the 
date line. A correspondent in Auckland writes: 


We in New Zealand ever feel the honour that is ours by virtue of our 
hical er aap as each recurring Day of Prayer reminds us that we 
in the uth Pacific are the first to waken on that great day, to the thought 
of ‘one Spirit, one Lord, one Faith, One God and Father of all’. The te 
of the praying groups up and down our islands this year again led off the 
world prayer and fellowship. The knowledge that women of all countries, 
an’s races, classes and nationalities were on this day joining in prayer and 
S.A, } worship gave wonderful inspiration and stimulus. 
eg It had been expected that the Royal Family, their Majesties the King 


rT in and Queen of England and Princess Margaret, would have been in New 
ons. = Zealand at the time of the Day of Prayer, and steps were taken to invite 
ding the participation of her Majesty the Queen, whose deep interest in spiritual 
ont- things is well known. The royal tour was, however, cancelled, but the Queen 
graciously sent the following message by her lady-in-waiting: ‘The Queen 
ae will be thinking of you on that date and sends her good wishes.’ 

a The services which begin with the rising of the sun, in the 
Pacific, continue throughout the day, closing with the observance 
y of at Gambell on St Lawrence Island, off the coast of Alaska, thirty 
nts, miles east of the date line. ‘They occur in every variety of climate, 
tian in every type of outer circumstance. It is a lesson in geography, 
link anthropology, linguistics, architecture and horticulture, as well as 
rally in the oecumenical movement, to read the reports that come in from 
iday all parts of the world. The World Day of Prayer came on one of the 
y of hottest days of the year, with many people still away at the summer 
* resorts. It came when there were two feet of snow on the ground 
eto , and when many were still at the trapping camps. It came in the 
ie ie rainy season, with roads almost impassable, but determined 
ing, worshippers forced their way through. Geneva had its service in 
ane the cat edral; the girls of the Women’s Christian College, Madras, 
d it South India, met in their chapel; in Teheran, the service brought 
rack | together Iranians, Assyrians, Armenians and Americans. In Belize, 
ship British Honduras, which kept the Day for the first time, the wife 
of the Governor read the prayer, written for the occasion in China, 
nity and a Chinese woman present said it was ‘like heaven’ to feel so 

nce. close in spirit to her native land. Lew Aaa 
the _ Since 1942, the printing of the programme and its distribution 
the within the United States, where there are 13,000 observances yearly, 
rust has been in the hands of the United Council of Church Women, 
ond an interdenominational organization representing some ten million 
y of | non-Roman Catholic church women. All oversea extension and 
ged correspondence with foreign lands is left with the Foreign Missions 
all} Conference of North America. The preparation of the programme 
nen, | 38 the responsibility of the World Day of Prayer committee of the 
hers I United Council of Church Women, of which Miss Margaret 
our |  Applegarth was for many years the chairman. On her retirement from 


that office, Mrs Welthy Honsinger Fisher, who has lived in China 
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and India, was appointed chairman. The membership of the com- 
mittee includes American-born of Japanese ancestry, Negroes and 
an American Indian, as well as women of various European back- 
grounds. Usually the author of the programme is drawn from a 
different country each year; recently an attempt has been made to 
correlate the authorship with the topic for interdenominational 
study in the United States that year. Thus the programme was 
written by an Indian the year before last; suggestions were sought 
from China last year; and Miss Michi Kawai, the famous founder of 
Keisen Girls’ School, ‘Tokyo, has furnished the basis for the 1950 
programme. 

Once received in the United States, the programme is edited 
by the committee, and put into print—some 700,000 copies—for 
the services in the United States. Even before it goes to press, 
however, the Foreign Missions Conference mimeographs it and 
hurries it by air mail to all parts of the world, to allow time for the 
necessary adaptations and translations on the field. Copies go to all 
National Christian Councils and church bodies and to key people 
in regions not so covered. The programme is also offered to the 
102 foreign mission boards in the Conference, so that they may 
relay it to their missionaries overseas. 

The procedure in the different countries varies from this point 
on. Often the service is simplified or shortened before translation, 
but the theme, Scripture passages, and generally the closing hymn, 
“The Day Thou Gavest’, are retained. In some cases the National 
Christian Council sees to translation, printing and distribution. 
The National Christian Council of China and the National Christian 
Council of India and Pakistan have placed all matters relating to the 
World Day of Prayer in the hands of their committees on women’s 
work. In India, translations are needed in several of the main 
vernaculars. Because of the growing demand for a Spanish trans- 
lation, the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America of the 
Foreign Missions Conference has made one available to its con- 
stituent groups. ‘The Congo Protestant Council regularly prepares 
translations in several African vernaculars. 

Oversea groups are urged to send an account of their observances 
each year to the Foreign Missions Conference, and a composite 
report is then circulated widely, so that worshippers in one land may 
know how the Day is kept in the others. This interchange of 
experiences has proved a real stimulus. Almost always the services 
are of an interdenominational and international character. In Durban, 
Natal, there were representatives from all the non-Roman Catholic 
churches and the Salvation Army; an African woman was among 
the leaders and a number of Indians were present. At one of the 
services in Brussels, where a French translation was followed, 
representatives of many denominations met in the Methodist church. 
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At the service in Belize, British Honduras, the speaker was Mrs 
Major Underhill, of the Salvation Army, and among those on the 
platform with her were Mrs Garvey, wife of the Governor, Mrs 
Brown of the Nazarene Church and Mrs Cran of the Presbyterian 
Church. At the American Girls’ School in Baghdad, a mission 
institution, the girls gave the programme in choral-speaking form. 

The United Council of Church Women sends out the pro- 
gramme, as well as the ‘call to prayer’ (some two million copies), 
posters and handbook with suggestions for leaders, on order. Much 
of the gigantic mailing is done from the Council headquarters at 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York, but denominational 
bookshops also order a supply which they resell to local groups. 

Ordinarily there is a World Day of Prayer chairman in each 
community and she associates with herself representatives of all 
the participating denominations. The committee makes all arrange- 
ments, assigns responsibility for various parts of the programme 
and plans publicity. Sometimes an observance takes in an entire 
community, but in larger cities there is now a trend towards 
decentralization, and there may be twenty to thirty or more services 
in a metropolis. 

Programmes are prepared for children as well as adults; the 
children usually have their World Day of Prayer service directly 
after school hours. Extension of the Day to girls and boys is a vital 
development. 

Young people’s groups often plan their own programme, young 
business men and women meeting after their working day. 

This year the World Day of Prayer was mentioned on twenty- 
five radio and television programmes, the message thus being carried 
to millions who might not otherwise have been aware of the special 
significance of the Day. 

There has never been any special stress on the money side of the 
World Day of Prayer for, from the first, the fact has been emphasized 
that it is a day of prayer. But prayer issued naturally in giving. In 
1927, headquarters in the United States received $70 in spontaneous 
gifts. In 1938, offerings in the United States totalled $19,000; in 
1948, the total had arisen to over $205,000. This sum is divided 
between the Home Missions Council of North America and the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, and used for home 
and foreign mission projects. Eight union Christian colleges in the 
Orient, the Committee on Christian Literature for Women and 
Children in Mission Fields, Inc, and the Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students share in the half received by 
the Foreign Missions Conference. 

Other lands make their own decisions where to apply their 
World Day of Prayer offerings. Canada gives predominantly to 
agencies publishing Christian literature; the list of allocations of 
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the Women’s Inter-Church Council gives a revealing insight into 
the world vision of the Christian groups involved. 

Belgian women gave this year for the work of the Bible women 
in Léopoldville, Congo; the women of Teheran sent an offering for 
a church in China; in Buenos Aires, the offering was turned over to 
the Argentine League of Evangelical Women for the preparation 
and distribution of literature for women and children. Many groups 
give regularly to one or another of the great Bible Societies. 

People who pray deeply on one Day, pray on other days, too. 
There is a growing tendency for World Day of Prayer committees 
to arrange for continuing prayer groups throughout the year. At 
the first observance held in Prague, another meeting for prayer was 
at once arranged. After the first service in Lahore following the 
partitioning of Pakistan and India, a leader wrote, ‘It was such a 
blessed service that the committee decided to have two services, 
one in April and one next November’. From Scotland we hear, 
‘There is a growing desire to hold monthly meetings to prepare for 
the Day’. 

God alone can measure the power of the prayer that rises to 
heaven each first Friday in Lent. We see the earthly side—the 
feeling of belonging to an unshakable world fellowship in a sadly 
shaken world, the gifts which help to maintain interdenominational 
Christian enterprises, the linking of people of many colours, man 
minds, in united appeal to the Father. Women who have never left 
their village gaze at a schoolroom map of the world and stretch their 
minds and hearts to take in ‘the wonders of His love’. Privileged 
women of the metropolis are reminded that ‘the world stands out 
on either side, no wider than the heart is wide’. Through the World 


rd of Prayer, we are all drawn nearer to the goal of One World In 
Christ. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


FLORENCE GORDON 
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THE ADVANCE PROGRAMME FOR 
NORTH AMERICA 


By WYNN C. FAIRFIELD, D.D. 


ft programme of advance in foreign missions for the North 

American foreign mission boards, which has been in process 
now for over two years, springs from the deep conviction that the 
world situation as well as the fact of the rapidly multiplying millions 
of the earth who do not know Christ as Lord and Saviour call for 
literally redoubled effort in North America. It recognizes the blows 
that have been suffered by the church life of the mother countries 
of Europe, with the double result of a reduced Christian con- 
stituency to support missions overseas and a tremendously increased 
evangelistic responsibility at home in the face of an aggressive 
pagan challenge unmatched for centuries. All these facts seem to 
place upon the non-Roman Catholic community of North America, 
whose comparative economic ability has been greatly increased 
during the war years, an inescapable responsibility not only for 
much more productive service in the work to which it is already 
committed, but also for sharing the burden which the missionary 
forces of Europe find it almost or entirely impossible to carry. 
This sense of urgent obligation may be said to be the first charac- 
teristic of the movement. 

A second characteristic is the belief that measuring up to such 
a responsibility calls for far more comprehensive and integrated 
planning, both in order to use present resources more effectively 
and as a prerequisite for securing the larger resources required. 
The Foreign Missions Conference believes that the members of 
its individual denominations will be challenged more strongly by 
a denominational programme of advance that is a part of a pro- 
gramme embracing the work of all denominations in all missionary 
areas than by a programme unrelated to the work of others. 

The foundations of such a comprehensive programme had been 
laid in varying degrees by the post-war planning of the various 
‘representative committees’ of the Conference, beginning in the 
case of the Far East as far back as 1942. These representative com- 
mittees have developed in order to make possible as much co- 
operation in given areas or functions as the boards which take 
membership desire and are willing to finance. There is now an area 
committee for every area of missionary work, and a functional 
committee for each of the following functions: rural missions, 
medical missions, missionary health, Christian religious education, 
335 
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literacy and literature, audio-visual techniques and mission business 
problems. 

All this planning was based upon the assumption that the income 
of the mission boards, which had been increasing steadily throughout 
the wartime period, would continue to increase and that at the same 
time there would be a decrease in the extraordinary wartime 
expenses; so that there would be a considerable and increasing 
margin to cover the cost of appointing new missionaries and to make 
possible increased appropriations for the better doing of valuable 
old work and the undertaking of new projects, both denominational 
and interdenominational. 

The first premise has proved true. Contributions to foreign 
missions from living donors increased from $25,507,555 in the 
boards’ fiscal years ending in 1944 to $40,093,173 in the fiscal years 
ending in 1947 and are still increasing steadily but slowly. The 
income for 1947 compares with an income from living donors (for 
a somewhat smaller number of societies) in 1929 of $35,353,878. 

The second premise has proved sadly untrue. The spiral of 
post-war inflation has reached fantastic heights overseas and caused 
serious problems at home. Even though most missionary and 
national staffs had been decreased during the war, the cost per unit 
has very greatly increased, even with substantial reductions in the 
standard of living for many. The depreciation of the American 
dollar in gold content as well as in purchasing power has contributed 
to this end. One board has reported that in a recent year it cost 
$1,000,000 more to — a staff half as large as that which it had 
immediately after the first world war. As a consequence, most of 
the mission boards have found that these increased costs have more 
than swallowed up the increased giving and there is no margin to 
meet clamant needs and opportunities for advance, or to take their 
greater proportionate share in the total world mission of the Church. 

There was another factor which the co-operative planning 
process had to face. In most communions, it was not possible to 
undertake special efforts for foreign missions alone. It should be 
recognized by our colleagues in other continents that the pattern 
of relationship between communions and their missionary agencies 
in North America differs from that most common in Europe. Here 
the characteristic word is ‘board’ rather than ‘society’. Almost 
without exception the support and direction of the foreign missionary 

enterprise has been integrated into the pattern of operations of the 
denomination as such, so that the foreign mission board is dependent 
upon the denominational authority and not a society supported 
directly by individuals and congregations. It is assigned a share in 
a common denominational goal towards which the other denomina- 
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in a similarly proportionate sharing of all income, at least from 
living donors. The —— pattern of ‘promotion’ is united or 
at least co-ordinated. This often means that to obtain a certain 
increase in giving to foreign missions, it may be necessary to raise 
the level for all denominational giving by three or four times that 
amount. The consequent tendency has been to present the whole 
benevolent programme, of which foreign missions are rarely more 
than a third, in a combined and balanced picture in which the 
dramatic imperatives-of the needs overseas are frequently obscured 
and fail to make their maximum impression, with resultant loss 
to all the causes concerned. It is perhaps not too much to say that 
this financial situation had led by the end of 1946 to a sense of 
frustration and almost of defeatism among the members of the 
Foreign Missions Conference. The planning had come to be based 
largely on the assumption of the necessity for limiting it to better 
use of available, severely limited resources. 

It was to this mood that Dr Ralph E. Diffendorfer, of the 
Methodist Church, spoke as he proposed a programme of advance. 
Emphasizing the decisive hour in which we are living, he convinced 
the Conference that the time had come to make a supreme effort 
to measure up to its responsibility. He proposed that this should 
be done by drafting a comprehensive programme which would 
show what the member boards in their totality should do and could 
do with larger financial resources and increased personnel, and 
to present that programme first to the leaders of the denominations 
in a joint assembly and then to the membership of the denominations 
in key cities across the continent according to the established 
denominational procedures, but simultaneously. It was this new 
technique of simultaneous cultivation of key centres across the 
country that seemed to offer hope of stirring the churches to a more 
nearly adequate response to the needs and opportunities in the 
programme to be worked out. It is the third characteristic of the 
programme of advance. 

The formation of the oversea programme was entrusted in'the’first 
instance to the area representative committees ‘in consultation with the 
fields and other International Missionary Council constituent bodies’. 
They were to prepare ‘comprehensive programmes with concrete 
projects for advance’. ‘The Conference adopted this principle: 

We desire to emphasize that wherever younger churches already exist 
we share with them responsibility for the evangelization of their areas and 
contiguous regions. In all our plans for a forward movement we desire to 
work with and to supplement the witness of national Christians in every 
way possible. 

This stage of the work took seventeen months, during which an 
effort was made by the area committees to clear the developing 
programme with all others concerned. 

22 
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Initially, an attempt was made to build the comprehensive 
programme upon the basis of programmes of advance already 
adopted by member boards, looking towards a five-year programme 
of projects. It developed that almost none of the boards had made 
plans for as long as five years in advance and that many of them 
made plans only from year to year. It was then decided that the 
area committees (working in close consultation with the functional 
committees) should develop programmes for their respective areas 
which would include: 

(a) Common emphases to be agreed on as of greatest importance 
for all the work administered individually by each member board 
concerned. Such work includes go-g5 per cent of all the work which 
the boards carry on. 

(6) Proposals in which certain boards might be asked to 
strengthen their own programmes and institutions in certain ways 
and to make their services available to all denominations, thereby 
serving more effectively the entire cause of Christ in their areas, 
and avoiding expensive duplication of effort. 

AY Proposals to strengthen or develop certain interdenomina- 
tio projects, both institutions and programmes, which in the 
judgment of the co-operating boards can best be carried on when 
jointly supported and administered by the member boards of their 
related churches and missions, such as higher education, public 
health, literature production and distribution, rural service centres, 
newspaper evangelism, radio broadcasting, production of audio- 
visual aids and many others. 

The basic conviction of the Conference is set forth in the fore- 
word to the resulting volume, One World in Christ—A Programme 
of Advance in Foreign Missions: 


We of the Foreign Missions Conference are convinced that the secret 
of permanent peace is ONE WoRLD IN CHRIST—a world united through a 
common faith in God through Christ and so thoroughly ‘in Christ’ that 
His commandment to love one another is fulfilled in all human relationships. 


In the introduction it is stated: 


The evangelistic purpose is the uniform warp upon which is woven 
the many-coloured pattern of Christian missions to-day . . . Evangelism 
is integral in every process, the essential quality without which projects 
however good fail to be true and vital aspects of Christian missions. 


Hence there is no separate functional section for evangelism. 

There are separate sections for such varied functions and 
techniques as rural work, work in industrial areas, curative medicine 
and public health work, home and family life, literacy and literature, 
audio-visual techniques, education and co-operative techniques; 
and sections for each area in which the ways of carrying out these 
functions and utilizing the techniques in its area are indicated. In 
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view of the fact that the world scene is constantly changing and that 
the area programmes had reached different stages of development, 
it is stated: 

It is obvious that instead of achieving a final blue-print for co-ordinated 
action by member boards the Conference has really only started upon what 
must continue to be a flexible programme, subject to constant improvement 
and modification as any living thing must be, but of even greater significance 
because it is living and developing instead of final. 


Its application to, and integration in the advance programmes of, 
the member boards is still in process. Some boards have built their 
own programmes almost entirely around it. Others have been very 
selective. Only this spring are suggested quotas for their shares in 
spagoreteenty administered projects being submitted to the member 
boards. 

The programme in its totality was presented to national leaders 
of the member boards in the Foreign Missions Assembly at 
Columbus, Ohio, in October 1948, with twenty-three hundred 
delegates present representing sixty-six member boards and 
affiliated agencies. One denomination arranged to have all its key 
men and women present at an expense of nearly $100,000. Many 
of those attending were more deeply stirred than they had been in 
decades, and went back to their churches determined to push the 
cause of foreign missions as never before. A little book interpreting 
the advance programme for ‘the man in the back pew’, Let’s Act— 
Now!, was published and has sold some 76,000 copies, as a part of 
the public presentation. 

This Assembly was followed by a series of thirty-three ‘regional 
meetings’ in the United States and four in Canada in cities from 
Boston to Vancouver and Los Angeles. The last of these is still to 
be held in New York as I write. The rest of the meetings were held 
in the month from October 19 to November 18, with four inter- 
denominational ‘teams’ working simultaneously in different parts 
of the country. The membership varied from place to place, but in 
general a team consisted of staff members of the co-operating 
denominations, frequently representing other aspects of denomina- 
tional concern as well as foreign missions. These team members 
conducted the simultaneous denominational conferences which 
usually occupied the greater part of two days, taking the place of 
the cultivation of that city by their respective denominations which 
usually occurs at periods scattered fortuitously throughout the year. 
This denominational pattern differed greatly both with the denomina- 
tions and from place to place, with varying degrees of effective 
influence. In all centres, there was a joint mass-meeting the first 
evening in which some of the team members and usually a nationally 
known speaker sent there for the occasion took part, when the 
whole attention was concentrated on the advance programme as a 
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whole and the reasons for it. Approximately 75,000 persons attended 
the joint meetings already held, and thousands more attended the 
denominational meetings, but were unable to attend the mass 
meetings. In many centres, there were city-wide meetings in Rotary 





and other service clubs, and special meetings for children and older _ 


students. The city councils of churches contributed their services 
with cordial generosity. 

As to results, the first one was a change of mood from somewhat 
resigned submission to limited support to one of stubborn determina- 


* 


tion to do everything possible to change the situation, with a _ 


resultant lift in morale. Then, the comprehensive advance pro- 
gramme stimulated a considerable number of the member boards 
to project related programmes for from three to five years in the 
future, and to make them the basis of appeal to their churches. It 
is still too early to measure the effectiveness of the measures used 
in terms of either increased giving or offering of life for missionary 
service, without which money alone would lose much of its useful- 
ness. The Methodist Church, which at its General Conference in 
April 1948, authorized a new pattern of approach to the churches 
for the projects in its four-year programme of advance, reports that 
almost all the objectives sought for the four years are already pledged. 
In other denominations, the pattern of handling contributions will 
show the results only with the close of the year 1949 or later. The 
full results of the new insights, concern and devotion generated by 
the meetings of this past year will not be known until the end of the 
five-year period. 

The projects in the oversea programme are still waiting for 
the rising tide of support that will launch them. But they have been 
framed and are ready for launching to carry Christ’s Gospel to all 
the earth. The programme is still in the present and future tenses. 
In God’s good time, and to the extent that this is truly His Will, 
it will go forward toward one world in Christ. 


Wynn C. FAIRFIELD 
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SHORTER CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRY IN CHINA 


Over the past year news has been forwarded to this Review of 
the initiative undertaken by Dr Henry D. Jones, at the wish of 
the Foreign Missions Board of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A, to bring Christian forces in China into closer touch with 
industrial enterprise. Dr Jones, who arrived in China in October 
1947, defines his ‘assignment’ in the following terms : 


To establish within the Christian enterprise of China a genuine concern 
for the industrial development of the country as a means to raising the 
economic level of all the people, a concern for the leaders and workers 
in industry, a concern for the effect on all society of the developing economic 
power inherent in the control of industry and to extend the Christian 

pel and its effects to touch the lives of industrialists, managers and 
workers, but also to guide wholesome growth of the effects of industrialism 
on all the country. 


Dr Jones’s first contact was with the General Assembly of the 
Church of Christ in China, through whom he was to work. By 
mutual agreement, however, the basis of operation was at once 
enlarged to include also ‘the Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and all other groups working within the 
National Christian Council of China’; and on those lines ‘the Com- 
mittee on Christian Service in Industrial Relations’, as it was called, 
was set up as part of the Commission on Human Welfare of the 
N.C.C. The committee, which has been meeting once a month, 
has been from the outset strongly representative of Chinese Christian 
leadership, and much emphasis is laid on building on indigenous 
foundations and on placing the whole venture at the earliest possible 
moment in Chinese hands. For that reason urgent search was made 
for the Chinese Christian who would ultimately take over the 
secretaryship of the committee; and it led to the singling out of 
George Geng, a formal national president of the Student Christian 
Movement, who rendered fine service in the war as a chaplain to 
the wounded. At present studying in America, he is to return later to 
China to promote the work of the Industrial Relations Committee. 

Meanwhile, Dr Jones has reported on the committee’s first, 
experimental year of activity. Little headway was made in the 
approach to large-scale industry until the committee’s collaboration 
was sought from Nanking by the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry of the National Government for help with a study of the 
workers’ welfare programme of China Textile Industries (which 
has twenty-five plants in Shanghai alone). 
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What an opportunity [writes Dr Jones] it turned out to be, really to 
study the most important industrial enterprise of China, textiles. These 
factories were modern spinning, dyeing and weaving plants with rows upon 
rows of machines made in Germany, Switzerland, England, Japan. No new 
equipment but the piecing together of old war-damaged machines, hard- 
worn looms that frequently broke the thread. Here weie the technicians 
and workers who were striving hard to sustain and build the economy of 
China, against heavy odds. These skilled workers were the nucleus of the 
future industrial development of China, that is to lift her from the poverty 
of the masses. We learned of the factory laws of China and saw them operative 


at their highest level. We learned of the social services of the industrial | 


enterprises. We learned of the relationship of labour unions to industry. 






In the course of the year, moreover, in addition to the insight | 


afforded into the strength and scope of national, industrial and 
craft Unions, the committee has found ‘among some of the fine 
leaders of Labour . ..a sincere and genuine interest in the 
Christian motivation to life and enquiries as to why the Christian 


Church is interested in serving and helping the Labour movement’. | 


Instances have been revealed of how ‘Christian employers have 
tried many methods of presenting to their workers the message of 
Christ. Some have been successful, others failures, but all is earnest’. 
‘Many earnest Christians here’, writes Dr Jones, ‘have not waited 
for missionaries to show the way. They have gone ahead. They, 
and others, are eager for any help, direction, guidance we can give.’ 

Sufficient understanding of industrial life has been acquired, 


‘ 


it is felt, for it now to be possible to mobilize responsible Christian | 


thinking on the subject: and conferences arranged for preachers, 
laymen, young people have met with immediate response. 

These first contacts have convinced the committee of the need 
constantly to stress the indispensability of an all-round, unbiased 
approach, and of three principles constantly to be upheld: to 
approach Labour only through the Unions, by means of an intro- 
duction from a Christian member; to secure the understanding and 
approval of both Management and Labour for any venture that is 
Eeens: and to ensure that the approach is made co-operatively 

y all the churches at work in the city in question: 


We cannot have a divided invitation. We cannot have competitive 
pagent. We shall destroy the opportunity for the gospel message 
in this new field if we harass the leaders of industry with our competitive- 
ness. One programme, one chaplain in one factory should represent all 
the Christian forces. 


Experience to date has revealed some clear lines for a future 
programme, not least in the field of education. Investigation has 
revealed a relatively small number of after-work classes. Criticism is 
voiced of the over-emphasis on literacy campaigns pure and simple, to 
the exclusion of methods and courses which will enlarge the worker’s 
view beyond his own horizon and bring him the stimulation of a sense 
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of membership in a world community. Educational plans on these 
latter lines had already been initiated by the churches in 1948 among 
workers in Shanghai, where a mass education and oreti aids pro- 
gramme had opened up a vista of workers in other lands, and of their 
religion. Efforts have also been made to bring the Christian contribu- 
tion to Labour Day celebrations on May 1st more clearly into focus. 
Pastors and churches have also been urged to get to know the Labour 
Unions and factory managements in their towns. In the Christian 
universities the committee has been active in urging the promotion 
of the study of Labour-Management relations, and of the organiza- 
tion of Chinese Labour as a whole. Opportunities for contact have 
been readily accepted: In December 1948, the committee’s counsel 
was sought at the same, identical moment, both by the Shanghai 
Pastors’ Association and by the Shanghai General Labour Union 
(the central body for 445 local Labour Unions, with over 500,000 
members), to discuss the future development of the programme of 
Church and Labour co-operation. An extension course held in the 
autumn of 1948 at Hangchow Christian College had twenty-six 
Labour leaders among its participants. 

Again, out of a survey of workers’ welfare problems which the 
committee was invited to undertake in some of Shanghai’s largest 
factories, ‘has come’, writes Dr Jones, ‘our recommendation for a 
union-management clause on chest X-rays for all textile workers 
in the city. This has become one of the definitely accepted programme 
objectives of the Union for this year’. 

Though the vital réle in the promotion of contact between 
Church and Industry must lie with Chinese Christians, there is 
common agreement in envisaging a new and special field of service 
for the foreign missionary in the educational sphere on the lines 
indicated above, though what facilities would be available for such 
service at the present critical stage of the civil war cannot be 
ascertained. We note, however, the constant stress laid by the 
committee on the fact that there are Labour forces on both sides in 
the present conflict, and that the Committee on Christian Service 
in Industrial Relations ‘has a message and method that it believes 
valid for all people, everywhere’. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE NEAR EAST 


A former missionary in the Near East, Miss K. H. Henrey, 
contributes the following comment on Christian literature needs 
and policies in that area: 

“The question of literature is only part of the all-inclusive 
question of mission policy, which means the attitude of the Church 
to Islam. A fundamentally new policy (which, in order to be effective, 
must be an over-all policy) is needed to meet new conditions: 
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indeed, it is long overdue, for the ‘new’ conditions are no longer 
very new. ‘The latter arise out of many factors which are familiar, 
such as the growth of the educated class, increasing political con- 


sciousness, closer contacts with the West in the so-called secular 


sphere, an increasing realization on the part of Islam of the failures 
and shortcomings of the Christian world. Such a policy, however, 
must be one which commends itself to us because of its intrinsic 
rightness, because it is approved as positive and constructive, as 
good for the days we live in, not as ‘making the best of a bad job’. 
Secondly, it must view the contributions to Society which can be 
made by the Church through such services as education, medical 
work, publishing, etc., as worth while for their own sake; as gifts 
expressing the Church’s love for, and interest in, those who need 
and desire them, and not as a means to an end, i.e. conversion. 

‘No policy will be satisfactory which does not make more 
adequate provision than is usually available for the allaying of the 
fears and suspicions which continue to flourish on both the Muslim 
and the Christian side. There is the theological fear of compromise, 
lest precious beliefs lose some of their content and force; the 
religious fear of unfamiliar ways of worship and expression. There 
are the physical and psychological fears of the minority; the fears 
of the less-educated; the fears of the one who needs, lest the 
giver have arriére-pensées in the offering of his gift; and the fears 
of the giver, lest he be laying too much value on what, to him, 
be the lesser gifts. We have studied the causes and content of these 
psychological reactions too little. They affect Christians—Europeans 
and Near Easterners—as well as Muslims. The formulation of new 
policy should be preceded by careful study of present-day community 
relationships and tensions. 

‘It would, of course, be naive to imagine that any new policy 
or attitude would remove the centuries-old tension between 
Christianity and Islam, but it is of primary importance that the 
Church should lead the way in studying how the tension can be 
lessened, or can be transformed into what Mr Albert Hourani has 
called a fruitful tension. Until this problem has been faced more 
seriously than at present, all else is secondary. The Declaration of 
Human Rights, for example, may prove to be a stumbling block 
in Christian-Muslim relations, if either side tries to use it to obtain 
unwilling concessions from the other, so leading to further tension 
and deterioration in the relationship between the two. 

“The missionary societies have an unrivalled opportunity for 
service and contacts with Islam. They have a personnel numbering 
countless devoted workers with the vitally necessary language 
knowledge and long experience of local conditions. But they are 
hampered by varying policies and lack of unity, by clinging on to 
conditions of life and work which no longer exist and will never 
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return; by a certain lack of objectivity, even of realism, in their 
judgments of countries and peoples, judgments which are too much 
subjected to certain ideals and p s. These weaknesses hinder 
the missionaries from entering as fully as they might into the life 
of the country in which they live; they even frequently contribute 
to that very tension which it should be their aim to transform; they 
hinder the societies from enlisting the help of many skilled workers 
who could give valuable and much-needed aid in all manner of 
social, educational and technical ways, yet who are not in sympathy 
with certain distinctively ‘missionary’ aims and activities. 
‘These weaknesses may even lead to failure.’ 


EDUCATION IN INDONESIA 


The following summary of the first part of a Report on Educa- 
tion in Indonesia, drawn up by a committee of experts on Indonesian 
school problems, and issued by the Netherlands Missionary Council, 
has been contributed by an officer of the Council: 

‘Before the war with Japan, nearly two and a half million children 
attended the primary schools in Indonesia, twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of all the children between seven and thirteen years of age. 
The rural schools had a three-year course, with a curriculum of 
reading, writing, arithmetic. This course was too short to give 
sufficient and lasting results. There were, moreover, especially 
in the towns, some hundreds of schools using Dutch as the language 
of instruction and preparing pupils for the secondary schools. 

‘After the second world war, the Government re-organized 
education. The discrimination between the rural schools, using the 
vernacular, and the western schools, with their six-year course, 
disappeared. In future there is to be one school with a six-year 
curriculum for all children, Indonesian and European alike. This 
goal, however, can only be reached by degrees. As a first stage, 
the school period will have to be extended to four years for all 

upils. 

: it is at this moment of radical school reform in Indonesia that 
the Netherlands Missionary Council has set out the foundations 
and principles of an efficient school system. In addition to surveying 
school experiments in other countries (India, Tropical Africa and 
the Philippines), the Report describes several Indonesian pre-war 
schools which are based on new educational principles. The Report 
contains the following recommendations: 

‘1. Decentralization of the school system. The former Dutch 
Government of Indonesia followed a policy of strong centralization 
in matters of education. ‘The Report envisages three different 
kinds of school: (a) schools in thinly inhabited rural districts; 
(6) schools in rural districts which are more densely populated; 
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(c) urban schools. Differentiation of education is advocated, more- 
over, in accordance with the character of the country, the needs 
and the demands of the population, etc. 

‘2. The school should be founded on religious principles. There is 
a general pattern for all schools, but each school receives its life 
and strength from religious sources. This is true both of Christian 
and of Islamic and other schools. The principle of neutrality takes 
the spirit out of the school community. Therefore each school 
must be based on religion as its inner force. 

‘3. A strong inter-relation between school and society. The school 
must have a lasting connexion with its environment. It must both 
stimulate and receive stimulus from this environment. The school 
is a principal instrument in the building of a new Indonesian society, 
it may be a centre of education for young people and adults. There- 
fore the teacher must not only give instruction but must also gain 
some knowledge of sociological problems and must adapt his instruc- 
tion to the needs and the possibilities of the environment. This 
requires a reform of the teacher-training system. The report discusses 
the new subject-matter and the new methods which will be required. 

‘4. The school must be a working-school. Gardening, in particular, 
provides a fine instructional means of fostering a community spirit 
and of directing the school to the practical needs of the environment. 
The purpose is not, however, to make the school an agricultural 
college. In the town school there should be a room with plenty of 
simple tools for carpentry, etc., or an old bicycle. These are the 
materials with which to train boys and girls to a skilful use of their 
hands. 

‘5. In the primary school there is co-education, but in the last 
two years girls should be required to learn sewing, nursing, hygiene 
and other feminine accomplishments. 

‘6. The school must be a real community. This is demonstrated, 
for example, in the discipline. There is a ‘council of discipline’, 
composed of elected pupils, who have to maintain the school regula- 
tions, with the assistance of the teacher. For the elder boys and 
girls, in the thinly populated regions, there are boarding-schools. 
The organization of the school community forms an essential part 
of the system. This school community is not separated from the 
rural or town community, but must strive to keep in touch with it 
and to co-operate with it. 

‘7. The division of the primary school. In the four lower classes 
the school gives instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, language 
and drawing, a kind of technical instruction. In the two higher 
classes this technical instruction must be applied to practical 
situations in the environment. 

‘8. The nucleus of all school reform is in the seemies > 
M. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


UNITY AND DIVISION IN THE CHURCH 


Tue UNIVERSAL CHURCH IN Gop’s DesiIGN (Amsterdam Assembly Series, 
Vol. I). New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.00. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 12s. 6d. 1948. 


oo is the simplest and most coherent of the four Amsterdam 

preparatory volumes, dealing as it does with one clearly- 
defined theme, basic to the whole task of the Assembly: the Church 
of Christ in its original design (Part I), in its imperfect but still 
vital contemporary expressions (Parts II and IIT), and in its renewed 
realization of its divine calling, through the oecumenical movement 
(Part IV). With only four sub-divisions—two of these closely 
related—as against eight sub-divisions in one of the other volumes, 
this opening volume makes a strong, unified impression, which is 
really carried out and summarized in the report of Section I, printed 
at the end. 

The importance of Part I, on “The Doctrine of the Church’, is 
indicated by the fact that four out of the six divisions of the final 
report are based upon it. The five contributors represent five 
communions which are leading participants in the World Council 
of Churches: Bishop Aulén (Lutheran), Professor Craig (Methodist), 
Professor Florovsky (Eastern Orthodox), Archbishop Gregg (Angli- 
can) and Professor Karl Barth (Reformed). These are the same five 
communions as have been represented by the five Presidents of the 
Provisional Committee. If there is some reason to complain of the 
too scanty representation of the ‘free church’ type of Protestantism 
in the leadership of the World Council, there is no reason to complain 
of its exclusion from this volume; for Professor Barth takes up the 
cudgels for it in a manner that should satisfy any Congregationalist 
or any Baptist. 

Despite the widely representative character of these contributors, 
and the long-standing divisions between their communions, the out- 
standing impression created by a first reading of their papers is one 
of unity. Acknowledging that there is no official doctrine of the 
Church among Christians (even among Roman Catholics), the 
draw their teaching largely from the same Biblical sources, vial 
they interpret with a high degree of unanimity. When Bishop Aulén 
declares that ‘Christ and the Church belong together as an insepar- 
able unity’ (p. 19), when Professor Craig declares that the Church 
is the ancient ‘People of God’ redeemed and reconstituted by Christ, 
347 
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witnessing to a ‘new age of God’ yet to come (pp. 33, 37), when 
Professor Florovsky and Professor Barth—interesting combination 
—equally insist upon the fact that the Church is a ‘community’ or 
‘congregation’ whose corporate life is full of significance for the 
corporate life of modern society (pp. 46, 56, 67, 76), or when Arch- 
bishop Gregg insists that the Church is a ‘supernatural corporation’ 
and ‘the glorified Christ is the objective, constitutive Reality, without 
Whom its entire corporate existence would fall to the ground’ (p. 59), 
they are satondiy supported by all their collaborators. Pe 
common doctrine of the Church in which the entire section found 
itself united at Amsterdam is that of the new ‘Chosen People’, ‘God’s 

ift to man for the salvation of the world’, brought into being by 
the saving acts of God in Jesus Christ’, kept ‘in continuity through- 
out history through the presence and the power of the Holy Spirit’, 
and anticipating by faith ‘the eternity of the Kingdom of God... 
the consummation when Christ shall come again in the fullness of 
His glory and power’ (pp. 206, 207). 

Through this impressive unity there runs a persistent and 
systematic strain of difference, which in the report is described as 
the difference between the ‘catholic’ and ‘protestant’ conceptions of 
the Church. The ‘catholic’ conception appears in Professor Florov- 
sky’s contention that ministers represent ‘Christ Himself’, not the 
congregation (p. 51), as against the ‘protestant’ implications of Bishop 
Aulén’s remark that ‘the Word and the Sacraments claim the 
ministry as their servant’ (p. 22). Again, it appears in Archbishop 
Gregg’s doctrine that the “Apostolic Ministry of Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons, transmitted by those having authority to transmit’ 
(p. 62) is one of the ‘given’ elements of the true Church, a ‘permanent 
stewardship of grace and truth’ exercised by ‘devolution downwards’ 
(p. 62)—with which compare Professor Barth’s ‘protestant’ doctrine 
of a Church perpetually being ‘gathered’ by the living Lord, whose 
officers must behave with becoming modesty, lest they get between 
the Head and the members and prevent the Spirit from ruling and 
reforming the Body. It is a great contribution of this volume that 
it lifts this basic difference concerning the way in which Christ 
communes with His members—mainly along the path of historic 
transmission, or mainly by direct contact—into the unique promin- 
ence which it deserves, while treating all other differences as variant 
shades of emphasis within agreements. Even of the deepest differ- 
ences between the ‘catholic’ and ‘protestant’ views, the report speaks 
in language which gives hope of eventual agreement through patient 
study and conference: 


In dealing with them, we discover disagreements which are to be traced 
back into our different ways of understanding the whole and, beneath these 
disagreements, we find again an agreement in a unity which drew us together 
and will not let us go (p. 208). 
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The rest of this volume is packed with interest, but cannot be 
reviewed in equal detail. Parts IT and III, on “The Glory and Shame 
of the Churches’, and ‘Signs of His Appearing’, constitute a candid 
examination of the present health and illness of Christ’s Body. 
Dr Richard Niebuhr introduces this whole section with a searching 
analysis of “The Disorder of Man in the Church of God’, with special 
reference to secularism, sectarianism and proselytism (p. 84). Bishop 
Fjellbu and Professor Schlink then give heartening testimony concern- 
ing the renewed vitality which came (in the midst of much lamentable 
apostasy) to those branches of the Church whose faith and courage 
were tested under Nazi persecution. Miss Olive Wyon then draws 
upon correspondents from all parts of the world, as witnesses that 
‘Signs of His Appearing’ are not absent in our generation: survival 
of Chinese churches through years of hardship and disorder, warmth 
of worship in African churches, liturgical and Biblical movements 
that are sweeping through many parts of Christendom, new activity 
of women and laymen, mass revivals, cell groups and centres of 
retreat, concrete manifestations of Christian unity in South India 
and many other places. 

In the final part of the volume, four papers deal with the 
oecumenical movement itself as a manifestation of the universal 
Church. The first of these, by the Rev. Oliver Tomkins, discusses 
the anomalous fact that, in our divided Christendom, the only way 
to belong to the Universal Church described in Scripture is to be 
a member of a church in what all must admit to be an unscriptural 
sense: either a national ‘denomination’ or an international ‘confes- 
sion’, or both. Each is capable of achieving a sort of unity; but the 
Nemesis of interdenominational comity is Erastian nationalism, while 
the Nemesis of international comity is sectarianism (p. 144). Professor 
Devanandan, in the immediately following paper, points out that 
sectarianism may actually be increased by the oecumenical movement, 
to the great scandalization of the younger churches. This is because 
in the older parts of Christendom the movement tends to be inter- 
preted mainly in terms of interdenominational comity, whereas in 
the younger churches it is the international, intercultural missionary 
aspects of the movement that evoke the most enthusiasm. In Dr 
Visser ’t Hooft’s concluding paper on “The Significance of the World 
Council of Churches’, these anomalies and difficulties are candidly 
faced, and the World Council is clearly distinguished from the true 
universal Church (the ‘Una Sancta’) while nevertheless it is suggested 
that the true Church may find utterance and manifestation, from 
time to time, by a mysterious action of the Holy Spirit, through an 
organization which in itself is only ‘a means and method . . . to 
be used for the building of the Una Sancta’ (p. 187). 

The penultimate chapter by Professor Skydsgaard, on “The 
Roman Catholic Church and the Oecumenical Movement’, is the 
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most prophetic chapter in the whole book—how correctly prophetic, 
we cannot yet know, in the present non-Roman Catholic phase of 
the oecumenical movement. The author is convinced that the 
polemic and irenic phases in the relationship between Rome and 
the oecumenical movement must now give way to a third phase in 
which both parties humbly let themselves be judged by the truth. 
Prayer, practical co-operation, Bible study and theological discussion 
are already possible between Roman Catholics and non-Roman 
Catholics; and the encyclical Mortalium animos must not be under- 
stood to forbid further developments. In this view the author is 
seconded by a Roman Catholic commentator, Fr Maurice Villain, 
who goes so far as to say that ‘between the Oecumenical Movement 
and the Roman Catholic Church a convergence is not only possible, 
but is gradually taking place’ (p. 175). This may lead, he feels, not 


to an ‘absorption’ or ‘submission’, but to a ‘vital reintegration’ of | 


the divided Christian churches, on many of whom the Spirit of 
God is simultaneously and freshly breathing in our own day (p. 176). 


WALTER HORTON 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 


THe CHURCH AND THE DISORDER OF SocieTy. Amsterdam Assembly 
Series, Volume III. New York: Harpers. $3.00. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 12s. 6d. 1948. 


HE twelve essays which form the main substance of this volume 

are written with a disarming modesty. There is no assumption 

that the sickness of society is easily diagnosed or that the Church has 
the healing remedy ready at hand. There is a Christian critique of 
modern technical society, but the Church is itself involved in the 
confusions and misled by the distorted values of the age. The first 
task of the Church is to become a real Church. This note, which 
awakens memories of the 1937 Oxford Conference slogan: ‘Let the 
Church be the Church’, sounds once more in this Amsterdam volume. 
It is no easy task to devise a coherent pattern for a book written 

by ten authors, representing seven different countries and a wide 
variety of viewpoints on a subject so vast (and so vague) as the 
disorder of society. This problem was eased, though not solved, 
by two things. One was the prolonged process of study and con- 
sultation which preceded the Amsterdam Assembly. Not only did 
the Commission entrusted with the preparation of the volume meet 
as a group to plan its scope and contents, but each essay was 
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subjected before publication to searching scrutiny by a wide group 
of expert critics in addition to the members of the Commission. 
These papers are thus the result of a process of corporate thought. 
The other thing which has given to the book a unity which it might 
otherwise have lacked was the decision of the Commission to con- 
centrate upon one basic factor in the present disorder of society— 
the impact of technology on the life of man. While this decision 
has helped to give cohesion to the discussion, it has also resulted 
in serious limitations. 

The introductory essay by Professor Reinhold Niebuhr on the 
general theme strikes the keynote of the volume by identifying the 
most immediate cause of our social distress as the inability or unwill- 
ingness of modern men and nations to establish and re-establish 
community or to achieve and reconstruct justice under conditions 
which a technical civilization has created. This theme is developed 
in some detail in the following chapter on “Technics and Civiliza- 
tion’, by Dr J. H. Oldham. ‘The benefits and the evils which applied 
science have brought to man are outlined with clarity and fairness. 
Dr Oldham then turns to an analysis and critique of the outlook and 
temper of modern technical society. The belief in salvation by 
knowledge is the most formidable rival faith which Christianity 
has to meet to-day. The inherent limitations of the purely scientific 
and technical standpoint derive from the illusion that it carries 
within itself the answer to the problems which technology has 
created. 

There are four brief chapters dealing with specific areas of the 
world—Europe by Professor Ellul of France, Asia by Professor 
Searle Bates of U.S.A. and Mr M. M. Thomas of India, and the 
United States of America by Professor Reinhold Niebuhr. Readers 
of this Review will turn with special interest to the chapters on Asia. 
Professor Bates points out that the issues of modern industry are 
faced directly by only small minorities of the Asiatic peoples, 
except in Japan. The great masses of Asia live by agriculture. 
Modern technology has had its effects—directly and indirectly— 
upon Oriental society, and they should not be minimized. But the 
fact remains that throughout the greater part of Asia and Africa 
the significant figure is not the industrial artisan but the peasant. 
These continents do, after all, contain more than half the population 
of the earth. The failure of this volume to take any adequate account 
of this fact is its most serious weakness. Mr M. M. Thomas was 
clearly conscious of the dilemma of writing within the given terms 
of reference. He solves it adroitly by treating the history of modern 
Asia as the meeting between East and West. He writes with power 
and insight on this theme; and nowhere is his perception clearer 
than in his recognition that the primary problem set by the machine 
age for Asiatic society is the reverse of the problem of Europe. In 
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Asia, the disintegration of the village community affords a challenge 


to the Church to recapture its true doctrine of creation, of man as | 


man, deriving it from the redeeming Word of God and the com- | 
munity of His Grace. The missionary movement and the small 
congregations of the Christian Church (whatever they may appear 
in the eyes of the rational historian) are in their essence the one 
personal reality in all Asia. The supreme need in Asia is the witness 
of Christian political workers who are able to maintain in their | 
lives a costly and tragic tension between ultimate charity and 
necessary justice within the dust and heat of the conflicts of the 
political world. i 
These regional essays are followed by a chapter on ‘Personal 
Relations in a Technical Society’, by Mrs Kathleen Bliss. This | 
contains much acute observation and analysis. Its proper place, | 
however, would have been alongside the essay on “Technics and | 
Civilization.’ Detached from Dr Oldham’s constructive critique, it 
seems to point to the dismal conclusion that for modern man there | 
is no escape from the unexciting réle of fellow-traveller with a trend. } 
The five concluding essays deal in one form or another with the 
Church’s responsibility. Professor John Bennett writes with admir- 
able objectivity on the involvement of the Church in the disorder 
of society. Mr E. C. Urwin describes new beginnings in Christian 
social thought and action. Dr Oldham contributes another weighty 
chapter on ‘A Responsible Society’, in which he outlines the main 
elements in that social order which Christians, by virtue of their 
faith, must seek to realize. Dr C. L. Patijn writes on the strategy 


of the Church with a nice blending of political realism and theological ° 


insight; and Professor Brunner concludes the contributed essays , 
with a brief but vigorous challenge under the title, ‘And Now?’. 

The report of Section III of the Assembly has attracted more | 
attention in the secular world than any other pronouncement 
emanating from Amsterdam. The call to the churches to reject the 
ideologies of both Communism and Jaisser-faire capitalism has 


invited both commendation and attack. At first sight, the report | 


gives a somewhat negative impression. Like this volume as a whole, 
it is much stronger in diagnosis than in prescription. But in a world 
in which social judgment is being so gravely distorted by political 
emotion, objective Christian diagnosis is a constructive task of great 


importance. Within the limitations imposed by the decision to © 


concentrate discussion upon technics, this book discharges that 
constructive task with distinction and will be read with gratitude 
by the many who seek for Christian insights on the confused and 
confusing social crisis of our time. 

C. W. Ranson 


New York, N.Y. 
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A DIVIDED CHURCH? 


A DIVIDED CHURCH? 


THe CHURCH AND THE INTERNATIONAL DisoRDER. Volume IV of the 
Amsterdam Assembly Series. An oecumenical study prepared under 
the auspices of the World Council of Churches. By R. P. BARNEs, 
E. BRUNNER, JOHN FosTER DuLLgs, K. G. Gruss, J. L. HROMADKA, 
O. F. Notpe, F. M. van Asspeck. New York: Harpers. $3.00. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 12s. 6d. 1948. 


ROFESSOR van Asbeck, of Leiden, has put his finger on a 
fundamental truth when he writes, in his chapter on “The 
Church and the Disorder of International Society’ contributed to 
this volume, ‘the absence or deficiency of a common “ethos” is 
indeed the basic cause of the weakness of the United Nations’. 

We must in fact believe that the world-wide Church, and with it 
the World Council of Churches, should regard as part of its great 
mission the creation of this common moral and spiritual conviction, 
which is indispensable to the success of the United Nations. The 
World Council has indeed been alive to this responsibility. In 1946 
it set up, with the International Missionary Council, a joint com- 
mission on international affairs; and one of the four sections at the 
Amsterdam Assembly devoted its time to the study of this question. 

The book under review contains the preparatory material written 
for that section and is the work of a commission of twenty-seven 
theologians and laymen from all over the world, mostly people with 
considerable international experience. The book is a joint work. In 
almost every instance the contributions have been subjected to 
searching criticism by the whole commission and by a very much 
wider circle of experts. In most instances chapters have been re- 
written, in the light of this truly oecumenical scrutiny, at least once 
and sometimes two or three times. The book represents, therefore, 
real Christian team-work on the whole question. It is a great gift to 
the churches all over the world and indispensable for all Christians 
who are at work in the field of international affairs. And that, to-day, 
means practically everyone. The great fundamental questions are 
clearly set forth here, especially in an excellent contribution from 
Professor Emil Brunner on ‘Power’. 

But the book also makes it abundantly clear that the contribution 
of the churches to an international order must at present be very 
small, for the simple reason that Christianity itself is divided on this 
question. Though the western and eastern points of view are pre- 
sented with great distinction by Dr John Foster Dulles, of U.S.A, 
and Professor Joseph Hromadka, of Prague, their articles do not 
differ greatly from what might have been written by politicians from 
either side. That, however, is not the fault of the two contributors. 
23 
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It is, rather, that, as soon as we leave fundamental principles and go 
over to the practical problems of international life, we have to admit 
that no common conviction exists between Christians. 

The starting-point for Dr Dulles is the Christian view of the 
nature of man; and for that very reason he rejects the whole totali- 
tarian conception. Professor Hromadka, on the other hand, finds his 
basis in the great historic crisis of our time and in ‘the rapid changes 
of history’ which are ‘transcending our normal categories’, and which 
have made ‘the Soviet system’ ‘a historical necessity’ in eastern 
European countries. 

he reader will easily discern here two completely different ways 
of thinking, the one judging politics according to an eternal law and 





the other according to historical necessity. It is therefore something | 


of a miracle that the section at work at Amsterdam ever succeeded 
in producing a joint report (which is printed at the end of the book). 
This report reflects a very cautious neutrality. Those who drew it 
up ‘utterly oppose totalitarianism’, but a few lines further on we read 
that ‘in the same way we oppose any church which seeks to use the 
power of the State to enforce religious conformity’. Further on, 
again, we read: ‘Similarly, we oppose aggressive imperialism’. 

In using these words ‘in the same way’ and ‘similarly’, the report 
puts totalitarianism, Christian intolerance and Anglo-American 
colonial politics at the same level; and it is therefore impossible for 
either the contributors to this book or the Assembly section to agree 
with Professor Brunner’s statement that ‘the totalitarian State, being 


the absolute maximum of accumulated power, is the worst and most _ 


dangerous social evil which we can conceive’ (p. 197). 
The book does not declare itself clearly on this matter; and it 


—— 


may be of fateful significance that it did not do so, especially for the _ 


younger churches. But it could not be done. From the point of view 
of international politics, we are a divided Church. 


ALEX JOHNSON 
Hernes, NoRWAY 


CHURCH AND NATION IN THE GERMAN VIEW 


KERK EN VOLK IN DE DuITSE ZENDINGSWETENSCHAP. By J. C. HOEKENDIJK. 
Amsterdam: Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 1948. 


ISSIONS to-day are in a peculiar position. Far more than 

was the case in past generations, we are all Janus-headed. 

The past links us with a priceless spiritual inheritance and a wealth 
of missionary experience. And yet we are aware that on many 
questions it is no longer possible to follow the old course, and that 
we must seek new ways. In a situation of that kind, a fundamental 
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self-consciousness acquires the utmost significance. We must come 
critically to grips with our own past, in order to free ourselves from 
it, so that we may be in a position to hear the witness of Scripture 
in a new and living fashion and to look at the present world situation 
in all its reality. 

It is an important service of this kind in the field of self-examina- 
tion that Dr J. C. Hoekendijk, Secretary of the Netherlands 
Missionary Council, has performed for us with the book now under 
review. The theme seems at first, as is often the case with academic 
dissertations, somewhat remote and peripheral. But we soon observe 
that the author, who has at his disposal an astonishing range of 
knowledge and a brilliant gift of presentation, offers fundamentally 
far more. He takes us right to the heart of the most vital problem 
for all missions, and not only for German missions. There are two 
reasons why the German missionaries have devoted so much thought 
to this question of Church and nation. In the first place, it is 
precisely from Germany, through such men as Gustav Warneck 
and Dr Walter Freytag, that we have received essential contributions 
to the science of missions, thanks to the strong, systematic force 
of German thought. In the second place, no other people in the 
world have wrestled so long or so intensively with the question of 
nation, nationhood, national structure, and the relations of the 
Church to the nation. 

It would be interesting some day to try to discover why this is 
so. The explanation might seem to lie partly in the fact that, in all 
discussion of the problem of nation and nationhood in the various 
fields of the younger churches, it always came down in the end to the 
precise question as to what exactly was the understanding of the 
nation that was peculiar to Germany. The writings of exponents of 
missionary theory, like Gutmann, Keysser, Knak, read like a 
commentary on ‘the German question’, as though the attempt were 
being made to realize in the outside world what at home is regarded 
as a lost ideal. 

Dr Hoekendijk’s book is made up of three parts. The first two 
are historical in character, while the third is more closely concerned 
with discussion of principles and with criticism. In both the historical 
sections (Part I, pp. 13-107: the nineteenth century; Part II, pp. 
108-211: more recent times) the spiritual and missionary background 
of the period is first described, and the main lines of development 
are indicated. Then follow, under well-chosen headings (‘Individual 
conversion’, ‘Mass movements to Christianity’, etc.), the theses of 
individual missionary theologians, from Zinzendorf, via Graul, 
Gustav Warneck, Frick, Gutmann, Rosenkranz, down to Freytag 
and Hartenstein, to mention only a few. The third part, under the 
heading ‘Confrontation’ (pp. 212-81), examines critically the various 
conceptions and trends of thought—the main lines of which Dr 
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' Hoekendijk sketches in—in the light of the most recent findings 
and results of Old and New Testament research and also—a point 
of particular importance—in the light of the insights of scientific 
sociology. Shectleny 


Other readers of this book may perhaps have the same experience 


as the present reviewer: on a first reading one is captivated, almost 
as though it were a novel, by the dazzling wealth of the material 
and by the brilliant manner of its presentation. One can hardly 
refrain from pencilling in exclamation marks as a sign of one’s 
agreement. And then again one is horrified here and there to find 
individual missionaries expressing views which one heard in the 
years following 1933 from quite other people with little concern 
for the Bible or for missions. And finally in the last part of the book 
one’s eyes are opened to the sober view of Biblical witness in all 
the questions which are under discussion. The veil of a perilously 
misleading romanticism is torn away, and one sees in retrospect 
more clearly still how and why so many of the lines of development, 


all of which sought their origin in Holy Scripture, and claimed | 


only to let the Bible speak, have here and there gone far astray. 
It is very striking how, even with so reliable a compass as ‘according 
to the Scriptures’ provides, one can be wrecked, along with the 
whole ship of missionary science, if one does not pay sufficient 
critical attention to the hidden undercurrents in the sea of time in 
which, without noticing it, one is swimming and to which one so 
easily falls a victim. We refer here to some aspects of this develop- 
ment which come clearly into focus in Dr Hoekendijk’s hands : 

1. The Church has its theological setting in the third article of 
the Apostles’ Creed. It is the creative work of the Holy Spirit; and 
one sees now with amazement how more and more closely it follows 
on the first article. The Church is now essentially a national church; 
and its structure is sought in the orders and bonds of national life. 

2. A similar displacement is to be seen in the relationship of 
nature and grace. The accent visibly shifts to the first of these two 
terms. Gratta non tollit, sed supponit et perficit naturam! It is apparent 
not only in Roman Catholic missionary theology, but at the very 
centre of evangelical doctrine as well. And the bridge from nature 
to grace is pedagogics. 

3. The Old Testament preserves its decisive significance through 
the identification which is claimed for the nation and the Church, 
but which does not really exist. This conception of the nation which 
is taken from the Old Testament is now severed from its roots, 
from election by grace, from the Word of God which alone con- 
stitutes the nation and calls it to its appointed task. The empty 
space which has resulted from the removal of the central support 
is filled with another content, with almost romantic and mythical 
elements, with ‘folk’ ideas derived from quite other sources. 
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4. The eschatological certainty which is essential to the Biblical 
conception of the Church falls into oblivion, and is replaced by 
forces pulling strongly in a more conservative direction. Instead 
of leading the struggle for the coming Kingdom, the Church 
contends for sociological goals which have already been left be- 
hind, and in that way shuts itself off from the possibility of 
grasping the present opportunity to preach the Word to men and 
women and to help to bring about new forms in society. (The in- 
dustrial spheres in Asia and Africa, etc.) 

5. As regards ‘revelation and history’, the tendency is apparent 
to expand the soteriological theology of the Kingdom so that it 
becomes a general Christian philosophy of history, as a result of 
which history and historical developments all too easily acquire a 
revelation value of their own. Closely related to this tendency is a 
predilection to speculative thought, in which primitive history (like 
the genealogical tables of Genesis, x-x1) becomes a ready field for 
profound speculations on the pagan world. 

6. It is interesting to see how the influence of the Barthian 
theology clips the wings of romantic and speculative thought, and 
how the two ideals in the German heart contend with each other, 
the victory going first to the one and then to the other. We can see 
with the utmost clarity how in the thinking of Dr Freytag a sound 
Biblical outlook goes with an equally clear insight into the forward- 
pressing impulse of developments in the world of nations. It is 
not, therefore, a matter of frenzi.dly upholding any favourite ideas 
on the orders of creation or of nation, but rather of maintaining, 
among the nations, in all situations, and even in the revolutiona 
upheaval of our day, the obedience of the faith, so that throug 
the Word the Christian community may come into being. 

We notice that Dr Hoekendijk’s book goes far beyond the sco 
of his title and opens up questions which are of concern to the 
Christian mission in all lands and not least among the younger 
churches. For they too are beset by all these problems and tempta- 
tions and by the struggle to discover a right relationship between 
Church and nation. The German treatment of the science of missions 
shows us all how easily, without noticing it, we can drift away from 
the Bible if we are not constantly taking our bearings from the heart 
of it, from the witness of Jesus Christ as the one and only Lord, 
seeking only in Him to discover the Church’s nature and task. 

The strength of Dr Hoekendijk’s work lies undoubtedly in the 
discerning analysis with which, in a fine blend of truth and love, 
he chisels out the thought of the individual missionary experts, 
seeks to grasp the essential substance and presents it with quotation 
from suitable passages. And yet in the end Dr Hoekendijk is faced 
with the same problem as a surgeon who has on the operation table 
a patient with a number of deformed limbs, and who with practised 
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hand and sharp knife makes an incision at the required spot, exposes 
all the veins, tendons and ligaments right to the bone and shows 
his assistants who stand round him how it has all got like that and 
how it should normally be. But then we are none the less left at 
rather a standstill. It would have been a humane act on the part of 
our expert ‘missionary surgeon’ if he had right away shown us 
somewhat more closely the way of salvation, as he has done in the 
third part of his book in a concise summary. Perhaps, however, 
this is a task which cannot be fulfilled by a single individual, but is 
one on which all the churches, in true oecumenical collaboration, 
with the younger churches to the fore, must embark in the years 
immediately ahead. In that way the significance of this book will 
certainly be revealed. It is gratifying to know that it is to be 
translated into English and German. 


H. Durr 
BERNE, SWITZERLAND 


CHURCH ORDER IN INDONESIA 


De KERKORDE DER PROTESTANTSE KERK IN INDONESiE. By C. P. H. Locuer. 
Amsterdam: Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 1948. 


» iim significant book provides a skilful introduction to the 

growth and problems of one of the most remarkable churches 
belonging to the World Council of Churches. The Protestant Church 
of Indonesia came into existence in connexion with the colonial 
— of the East India Company. The spiritual care of sailors, 
soldiers and merchants, and of the native people who flocked round 
them, was regarded as a government responsibility since, in 
accordance with the existing principle of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (cuius regio eius religio), thousands of natives 
had been forced to turn from the Roman Catholic to the Reformed 
Church when the Portuguese were expelled by the Dutch. This 
government responsibility continued to be valid when in 1816 the 
East India Company was superseded by the Dutch State. Even 
after the separation of Church and State in 1935 the financial 
responsibility of the State for the Church remained. ‘It was a govern- 
mental organization for the Protestant Christians’ (p. 239). As a 


result, a number of peculiarities are to be seen in this church’s 7 


ordinances and expressions of life. The many restrictions imposed 
upon it by the authorities hampered its development. The independ- 
ence of its congregations and of its leaders was restricted. In their 
hierarchical graduation this church’s offices show a certain parallel 
with the colonial body of state officials. Its arrangements, like those 
of the public authority, show a certain uniformity all over the 
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X Poses islands of which the State is composed, and its creed is colourlessly 
shows interdenominational because it is required to be valid for all trends 
at and of Protestantism. The church’s spiritual task in its Muslim and 
left at pagan environment remains unfulfilled because a neutral State 
part of cannot allow its state church a mission and refuses it the means to 
wn us fulfil it. 





in the None the less, this church makes progress. Large native churches 

ywever, in the Moluccas, in Minahasa and in he Timor archipelago have 

, but 8 arisen from its midst, with the faithful assistance of the missionary 

oration, —_—_societies, and they have attained meanwhile, in 1933, 1935 and 1946, 

e years a certain independence within the whole Protestant Church. This 

ok will development was expedited by the second world war, when the 

} to be colonial power was eliminated by the Japanese occupation and the 

Me _ church, with its native churches, was left alone. The political 

JURR | transformation of Indonesia in 1945 made the reorganization of 
the Protestant Church inescapably urgent. 

How the Church is to be reorganized is the question with which 

Dr Locher follows his detailed historical survey. The Presbyterian- 

Synodal structure is taken, of course, from the Dutch Reformed 

mother Church. This structure, however, must be freed from the 

LOcHER. distortions caused by dependence on the colonial government. 

Above all, the unimpeachable independence of the parishes, the 

establishment of the ‘classes’ and the ‘synods’, the curbing of the 

to the centralizing authority of a too-powerful church government and 

hurches the dissolution of the unbiblical hierarchy of the offices, must all 

Church | be ensured. Dr Locher seeks to clear up this problem theologically, 

colonial ' deriving much stimulation from Professor Karl Barth (Die Schrift 

sailors, und die Kirche, Ziirich, 1947), Dr E. Schweizer (Das Leben des 

boty Herrn in der Gemeinde und thren Diensten, Ziirich, 1946) and the 


_ lively Dutch discussion of the new ordinance of the Reformed 
th and | Church. He is of the opinion that the Indonesian Church, which 


natives j shows a strong sense of clan responsibility, can do without the 
formed ' office of the ‘diaconos’, one of the four traditional offices of a 
h. This | Presbyterian church, as the acceptance of the clan obligation makes 
816 the it unnecessary to administer church relief. On the other hand, he 
>. Even regards the special office of evangelist and catechist, for the care 
inancial of widespread Christian groups, as indispensable. A question 
govern specially related to the Reformed Church ordinance is whether in 
). Asa | principle the office may exist only in the congregation or whether 
hurch’s } offices are justified at a higher level. In view of the peculiar structure 
mposed "of the growing churches, Dr Locher recommends the creation of 
depend- overlapping synodal offices for the purpose of church leadership. 
In their | these are not life appointments, there would be no risk of the 
parallel development of a hierarchy. 

or The vital question for the future of the Protestant Church is 
) 


whether it shall be built up as an alliance of different, independent, 
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national churches, or as a centrally organized church allowing a 
degree of individual development in the various regions. An alliance 
of churches would consist of the national churches in the Moluccas, 
in Minahasa and in Timor, as well as of the ‘fourth’ church (that 
consisting of the members of the Protestant churches in Java and 
Sumatra in which European and Malayan languages are spoken). 
This structure would enable the other churches of Indonesia—the 
Batak, the Nias and the Dayak churches and the churches in Java— 
to join, so that the final target of bringing all the Protestant churches 
of Indonesia together could be attained. It is obvious that a Protestant 
Church centrally built up in Indonesia would form an obstacle to 
this ultimate goal. 

Dr Locher emphasizes that the national churches can only 
fulfil their evangelistic task to the Muslims and pagans around them 
if they are able to develop in full independence. 

In a postscript he reports on the statements of the third General 
Synod of the Protestant Church in Indonesia which met in June 
1948. He regards certain important parts of his proposals for 
reorganization as already fulfilled, although with some alterations. 

This book is of much value to the historian, for in the first part, 
of 177 pages, the substantial material relating to the history of 





the ordinance of the Protestant Church in Indonesia is assembled | 


and examined for the first time. The second part, which discusses 
in seventy pages some important principles for the reorganization 
of a church of a Presbyterian-Synodal character on the mission 
field, contains some remarkable ideas and proposals, of much 
significance in the matter of legal church order. 


Dr TH. MULLER KRUGER 
DtissELDORF, GERMANY 


THE HISTORY OF MISSIONS IN AFRICA 


THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY IN AFRica. Vol. 1, to 1840. By C. P. 
Groves. London: Lutterworth Press. 21s. 1948. 


— the Gospel has been propagated throughout the world 
and the main stream has branched in a thousand different 
directions, the writing of missionary history encounters the difficult 
problem of putting together out of widely ramifying developments 
a unified historical picture. At the outset that was a task which went 
far beyond the strength of one man. In consequence the missionary 
historians, the Protestant Wiggers, van Kalkar, Gustav Warneck, 
Julius Richter, and also the Roman Catholic Joseph Schmidlin, were 
obliged to follow a geographical arrangement without taking into 
account what had come about historically; and, within the larger 
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groups of countries, they have described the coming into existence 
of the Christian mission only in relation to quite small, individual 
fields. Even Du Plessis followed this procedure in writing of South 
Africa. How difficult was the co-ordination of history to make one 
picture is shown by the remark of Julius Richter who, when he had 
completed his missionary history of Africa and was asked to add to 
his great work a comprehensive general survey, replied: “That, I 
cannot do!’ It was Professor Latourette, in his missionary history 
of China, who first embarked on a factual historical presentation 
for this giant territory, and then followed it to completion with his 
seven-volume History of the Expansion of Christianity, putting the 
historical development throughout before considerations of geo- 
graphical grouping. For Africa, however, he too adhered to a system 
of partition, for he separated Africa north of the Sahara from the 
south. There was historical justification for such a method, but it 
compels the reader who wishes to survey Africa as a whole to glean 
his material from different parts of this standard work. 

For this reason the work of Professor C. P. Groves, the present 
holder of the Chair of Missions at Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
signifies a great step forward. We are now given a unified conception 
of Africa and a unified picture of a great continent with a relatively 
homogeneous population. To achieve a co-ordinated historical 

icture was as necessary a task here as it was exacting and enticing. 
Reedener Groves has ventured upon it and, judging from the first 
volume, one may wish him all success in his undertaking. In this 
volume he traces the story of the planting of Christianity in Africa 
chronologically from the days of the early Church up to the year 
1840, the year in which David Livingstone set foot on African soil. 

After a brief survey of the country and the people, Professor 
Groves describes the victorious drive of the Gospel towards Egypt 
and Abyssinia, and then the christianization of North Africa, with 
the birth of the dazzling era of the early Fathers, Origen, Athanasius, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, and their opponents. He goes on 
from there to the unexpected collapse of this apparently well-rooted 
North African Church, under the pressure of the Muslim invasion 
in North Africa, from Arabia to Spain, a period of universal 
importance and interest in the study of missionary history and its 
problems, with which the first attempt at the christianization of 
Africa ended. The second attempt was introduced with the voyages 
of exploration undertaken by the Portuguese, which made possible 
an encirclement of the Islamic girdle and hence a new beginning of 
Roman Catholic missionary work in West and East Africa, and also 
in Abyssinia, though unfortunately with rather scanty and not very 
genuine success. It was with the emergence of Protestant Colonial 
Powers that the consciousness of a missionary obligation was 
awakened in the various denominations in the non-Roman Catholic 
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world, and that, in South Africa from the Cape northwards and in 
West Africa from the Free States for slaves, the third period in the 
christianizing of Africa began. The new beginning undoubtedly 
suffered every possible difficulty: the curse of slavery and the slave 
trade, the ravages of an apparently deadly climate, the mingling of 
the Gospel Message with colonial politics, not to mention the race 
conflicts and the almost insuperable problem of mastering the 
phonetics, the grammar and the lexicography of the African languages. 

Professor Groves has succeeded, on the basis of very precise 
research, often into quite remote sources, in mastering this vast 
field. He includes in his survey political developments, the struggle 
over the slave trade and the abolition of slavery, and fits into his 
remarkable presentation of the main lines of development some 
brilliantly illustrative individual pictures. One follows him eagerly 
and gratefully, recognizing at every turn the missionary of experience 
who knows the dangers of colonial politics for missions every bit 
as well as he knows their blessings, who observes the changes in 
missionary methods and who in his sketches of leading men and 
women reveals himself as a reliable judge. Even the most expert 
student of missionary history may come upon details he did not 
know and will gain‘a new understanding of the peculiar nature of 
the Christian mission in the framework of world events. 

Professor Groves has been greatly favoured in that the principal 
non-English presentations of African missionary history were at 
his disposal in English translation. But he has also drawn richly on 
non-English sources. To a German reader it is a joy to find that the 
merits of German missionaries belonging to the early days in West 
and South Africa, who served with such devotion, have also been 
appreciated. Up to the year 1840 the share of German missions in 
the planting of the Church in Africa was still a modest one. But the 
arresting finale of this book, with its account of the unutterable 
sacrifices in human life, both in West Africa and in the struggle 
between black and white over the expanding colonial frontiers of 
South Africa, indicates the sacrifice which German Christians made 
and continued to make after 1840 in the service of the Crucified in 
the dark places of the earth. 

In common, therefore, with the missions from Britain and 
America, those of the continent of Europe, and not least the German 
missions, will eagerly await the appearance of the concluding volume, 
because they dare to hope that they will gain from it a new under- 
standing of their own work in Africa, that vast area which stands 
to-day in the foreground of colonial, cultural and missionary interest. 
Through this book, moreover, the science of missions contributes 
to oecumenical thought and action. 


MarTIN SCHLUNK 
TUBINGEN, GERMANY 
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THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Tre BEGINNINGS OF WESTERN CHRISTENDOM. By L. E. ELLIoTT-BINNs. 
London: Lutterworth Press. 25s. 1948. 


A NEW interest in the study of church history is apparent in 
India to-day. The formation of the Church of South India 
and the negotiations going on in the North are serving as an incentive 
for a correct appreciation of the Church’s faith and order in their 
evolution down the centuries. Further, the position of Christians 
as a minority community set in a predominantly non-Christian 
environment invites pointed attention to the problem of evan- 
elism, and students of history naturally turn to the instructive 
parallel of the Church in the Roman Empire. For these reasons 
among others, Christians in India look to the story of the Church 
for inspiration and for guidance in the solution of the problems 
that face them to-day. As the author says in his Preface: 


For those who have the task of guiding the life of the Church universal 
too much attention can never be paid to the record of the struggles of the 
early Christian communities, for those experiences are being lived out 
afresh in the younger Churches which are everywhere springing up. 


For the Church in India, therefore, a book written by a scholar on 
the formative period of the Christian Church should be of special 
interest, and as such we welcome The Beginnings of Western 
Christendom. 

The book is divided into three parts: Part I (3 chapters) is 
introductory and deals with the setting of the Church in the first 
century; Part II (7 chapters) traces the geographical expansion of 
the Church in the various countries of Europe and in North Africa 
from the Apostolic age to the time of the Emperor Constantine; 
Part III is concerned with the growth of belief and organization of 
the Church in the same period. 

The book is not a bare historical record, but has a ‘plus’ quality 
about it. One commendable feature is the extensive and yet dis- 
criminating use made by the author of archaeological material to 
supplement literary sources of information. Regarding the latter, 
in the sections dealing with the growth of dogma the author has 
made very good use of the literature of the New Testament, canonical 
as well as non-canonical, and he has also proved himself a careful 
and scholarly student of patristic thought. 

Wherever one turns there is plenty to interest the ordinary 
reader and much to provoke the serious student of Christian origins 
to thought and reflexion. The book is well documented and has all 
the marks of competent scholarship that we have learned to associate 
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with the name of the author. Dr Elliott-Binns’s chapters or para- 
phs on Christian art, the ministry of women, the cult of the 
aints, Christian burial customs, the attitude of the Eastern Churches 
to the primacy of the Church of Rome, and other similar topics, to 
which fittle attention is paid even in standard books in early church 
history, should make a special appeal not only to the curious but 
to those in different parts of the world to whom these are not merely 
historical problems but live issues of the present day. 

The problem of problems to-day not only for the younger 
churches but for churches all over the world, one may claim, is 
that of evangelism. On this vital subject the book has much to offer 
by way of inspiration, suggestion or warning. In the author’s account 
of the spread of Christianity in the different parts of western Europe 
there is a great deal that is suggestive of the strength and weakness 
of evangelistic methods, while in the chapter on ‘Conflict of Thought’ 
in Part III which deals with Gnosticism, Manichaeism and other 
tendencies of the early centuries, the author seems almost to be 
engaged in a discussion of contemporary problems in the mission 
field. Topics like the relation of Christianity to other Faiths, and 
the presentation of Christ as the Way, the Truth and the Life to those 
who consider that tolerance is a greater virtue than love of truth 
are touched upon, though indirectly, in different parts of the 
volume, and the author’s insight and sympathy make him a wise 
guide for all who seek light on such questions. 


C. E. ABRAHAM 
SERAMPORE, INDIA 


COMMUNISM’S CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCHES 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. By JoHN C. BENNETT. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. $1.50. 1948. London: S.C.M. Press. 7s. 6d. 1949. 


By is a long time since I have read a book of this kind, so good and 

so clear on a subject of such importance. There is hardly one 
argument brought up by Dr Bennett with which I do not agree. 
He is neither too kind to those who profess and call themselves 
Christians, nor too severe on those who, for the reasons he sets out, 
have embraced Communism. 

‘ The book is primarily written for seriously-minded Americans. 
In view of the big responsibility resting on the U.S.A. at a time 
when the world has reached another cross-roads in history, it is well 
that this is so. But the lessons which the author seeks to teach have 
a still wider sphere of application. They have, so far, been learned 
by relatively few in the churches and in politics here in Britain. 
It is true, I think, that there is in Europe itself a wider and more 
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accurate assessment of the implications of the situation in which 
civilization finds itself than there is outside. This is all to the good. 
It is on the Continent that the struggle between the two ways 
of life so accurately described by Dr Bennett is most closely 
joined. 

Time and again Dr Bennett stresses his belief that the errors of 
Communism and its spread are the result of the failure of Christians 
and of the Christian churches to be true to the revolutionary 
implications of their own faith. ‘The validity of this assertion I 
believe to be quite sound. Proof of it has stared one in the face 
ever since the days of Marx. Why is organized Christianity so weak 
in Britain and elsewhere? The answer lies, more than anything else, 
in the ‘good-old-days’ outlook of so many clergymen and ministers. 
The maintenance of tradition is wise, but it should not be unduly 
emphasized at the expense of support for those ideas the application 
of which is clearly a Christian duty. Ordinary people everywhere 
have moved mentally into a new age. ‘They are as receptive as ever 
to the everlasting truths of the Faith. But they look to see them 
worked out in the affairs of everyday life—not least by those set 
up to teach them. It is just when there is no apparent Christian 
backing for the view that the Christian life can best be lived in the 
good society that men and women turn away to find elsewhere an 
advocacy of the more just order for which they long. Here it is that 
Communism finds its chance. The optimism and hope about the 
future which ought to be 2 Christian leadership is sought 
instead in a creed which teaches that the only obstacle to making 
men’s dreams come true lies in economic institutions that can and 
must be changed by a political and social revolution. This is a 
gross over-simplification, but the high priests of the doctrine are 
fired by all the zeal of those who claim that they alone have the 
truth. 

The Communist creed overlooks the fact that evil has permanent 
roots in human life and that there is no short-cut through a sin- 
shaped world to the new one which they crave. I wish Dr Bennett 
had made rather more of this point. The failure of Communists to 
recognize that all classes are composed of persons who are each of 
them heirs to the same weaknesses is a thing that leads them astray 
more than anything else. While it is true that the ‘people’ (more 
generally called the working-class in Communist jargon) are often 
‘only those who know in their bodies and in their daily experience 
the dark side of civilization hidden from others’, there is no justifica- 
tion in human experience for the belief that they alone can mould 
a political instrument that will bring salvation. 

In discussing the nature of Communism, the author says that 
its adherents ‘see through the pretentions of everyone except them- 
selves’. Precisely. Any claim that membership of the working-class 
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necessarily confers a special quality of judgment and impeccability 
on those who belong to it is palpably false. It is just here, in its 
stress on exclusiveness, that Communism is most anti-Christian. 
Once this is grasped the veneer of its other appeals is clear. ‘It offers 
a goal for life. It offers a faith in redemption from all recognized 
evils. It offers an interpretation of life’s meaning. . . . It offers 
authority. . . .. Who can deny these claims? But they cannot be 
sustained in the light of the heresy on which they are based and 
which lies behind them. 

In so far as Communism is a response to a one-sidedness in the 
development of the Christianity of the churches, Dr Bennett is 
right in suggesting that the recognition of this fact should act as a 
spur and a corrective to them. He offers much sound counsel to 

hristians under this head. If humanity needs to be delivered from 
Communism, it also wants deliverance from what often goes for 
Christianity but is not the real thing. 


His most telling — of the dilemma constantly facing | 


Christians relates to Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The use of atom 
bombs to subserve the desirable aim of ending the war more quickly 
sprang from much the same outlook as that of those Communists 
who act on the assumption that anything can be justified which 
supports their revolutionary aim. If Christians borrow this policy 
when it suits them and discard it when it does not, their defeat in 
the battle of ideas in the world is sure. I say this because, as the 
author states, Communists follow the same lines consistently in all 
eventualities. Again, as Dr Bennett says in a different context, 
Christians must be careful in their opposition to Communism not 
to seek to preserve existing capitalistic institutions for their own 
sakes. ‘Christianity has no stake in the survival of capitalism.’ The 
ideological fog created by big business is evil equally with that of 
Communist manufacture. These are truths which lead me to think 
that Dr Bennett is politically on the left. For although he asserts 
that a socialized society may degenerate into a totalitarian society, 
he says significantly ‘the deliberate choice of a people with democratic 
experience to socialize their economic institutions is far less likely 
to prove to be a “road to serfdom” than the drifting of a capitalistic 
society from crisis to crisis until out of sheer despair its people 
follow any movement that promises them security even at the 
expense of freedom’. 

It is, perhaps, in showing what should be the policy of Christians 
in relation to Communism that this book is at its best. The writer’s 
plea that Christians should stand for government by the people and 

olitical freedom for minorities in a context of spiritual and cultural 
reedom is admirable. He shows how this can and should be done. 
I wish that every Member of Parliament and the ministers and 
clergymen of all denominations in Britain could read and lay to 
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heart the lessons which Dr Bennett sets out. If this could happen, 
a big step would have been taken towards avoiding another war 
and creating the right conditions for establishing peace. 
_ ‘T. C. Sxkerrincton-Lopce 
House of Commons, LONDON 





THE TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Tue Promises oF Gop—Passages from the Old Testament arranged for 
study. Madras: Christian Literature Society. 1948. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By W. M. 
RysBurN. Jubbulpore, C.P.: Council of Christian Education. 
Rs 4. 1948. 


i tee Old Testament, as part of the Bible, has through the ages 

received our reverence, but this reverence has not ripened 
into an intimate acquaintance with its contents. A serious inability 
to get behind the thought forms of the Old Testament narratives 
has been largely responsible for keeping people from the valuable 
treasures of literature and religion that are to be found there. 
Hence any attempt to help people to get at some of them deserves 
commendation. 

The first of these two volumes offers to introduce the reader to 
some of the more important treasures of the Old Testament literature 
and in doing so the author has tried by brief introductions to set 
out the point of view from which the passages are to be understood. 
These introductions are significant, and well calculated to wean the 
reader from the literalistic interpretation of Scripture that has 
prevented an understanding of the unfolding from crude beginnings 
and the development to full maturity of the idea of God and of His 
dealings with the human race. The introductions are all quite 
objective and the tone of the first, that explains the account of the 
Creation, is kept up throughout. The main value of the book lies 
in fact in these introductions. The passages given for reading are 
on the whole well selected and are calculated to give the reader a 
desire to get at the source for further study. But we should like to 
have seen included a few passages from some of the minor prophets 
and also some representative passages from the Jewish law with a 
suitable introduction. The inclusion of the latter would have pro- 
vided the author with an opportunity to develop in greater detail 
the idea which he suggests in his introduction (p. 33) about the 
part of Moses in the legislation of the Old Testament. Again, some 
selection from the rich legacy of the Wisdom literature that is to 
be found in the Apocrypha could well have been included. 

The book is ambitiously entitled ‘Promises of God’, no doubt 
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with a view to capturing the imagination. But it tends perhaps to 
create a first impression that is not wholly satisfying, for we have 
been flooded in recent years with literalistic interpretations of 
Scripture with ambitious titles of this kind. There is no doubt, 
however, that a book like this has come to fill a real need. 

The second volume is a teachers’ book that seeks to provide an 
adequate background for the understanding of the Old Testament, 
with a view to expounding its permanent values to children. The 
writer recognizes that the Old Testament is primarily a book for | 
adults and that therefore adaptations are necessary before the 
material can be used in the instruction of the young. This is all to | 
the good, for we have been all too long carried away by an undue 
sense of sanctity and have failed to see the unsuitability of some 
of the stories and narratives for use among children. The illustra- 
tion of the story of the Flood is one among many in the book which | 

! 











' 
' 


brings home this point. The author suggests a carefully selected 
list of stories; and even in this list we have doubts as to the suitability 
of a story like that of the casting out of Ishmael and his mother. 
The author then works out the telling of a few stories (for 
example, of Naaman, Goliath), and these serve as useful models to 
exemplify the care that he suggests is necessary in using Old Testa- 
ment stories. He suggests feature studies and biographies for older 
children and leads on to outlines of studies for particular books. 


teacher are frankly faced and that is the strength of the book. 

This book is published in India and is primarily intended, we | 
trust, to help teathers engaged in India in Old Testament teaching. } 
If that is so, some attempt might well have been made to meet those 
special difficulties that arise from the fact of the background of 
Indian religions and mythologies and the weary load of social 
sanctions and taboos which are still advocated in India in the name 
of religion. An attempt might have been made to give the point of 
view from which Jewish legislation should be evaluated, so that 
these sections of the Old Testament may be available fur study prior 
to or at the stage when young people are ready to study particular 
books of the Old Testament. A study of the proper evaluation of 
Law might lead to an appreciation of the new perspective that was 
opened by the social prophets, who were able to lead the people to 
a new recognition of moral obligations. 

But the most valuable sections of the book are on pages 1-33, 
where the author describes, in non-technical language, most of the 
important problems connected with critical Old Testament study. 
The various documents that are traceable in the Old Testament and 
the process through which they became crystallized in the form in 
which we now have them, together with a brief but clear outline 
of the formulation of the Canon, are all referred to in simple 


' 
In all these studies, the difficulties likely to be encountered by a 
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language. This section is followed by a helpful argument about the 
appropriateness of the main message of the Old Testament for all 
time. On page 28 the author shows how, by a simple change in 
setting, a whole passage could be made to fit a modern setting. In 
this section, and in the author’s clear exposition of the progressive 
nature of Revelation, lie the main values in the use of this book. It 
is warmly to be commended for use by teachers of the young. 


PauL RAMASESHAN 
Gutnpy, MApras 


SOME AIDS TO THE READING OF THE GOSPEL 


Tue Gospet AccorbinG To St Luxe (The Authorized Version) explained 
in everyday English. By E. C. Parnwe.t. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. 1948. 

Tue Gospet Accorpinc To St Luxe—A Commentary. London: United 
Society for Christian Literature. 1s. 1948. 


W* have for so long used the Gospels and other canonical books 

as devotional literature, reading small portions for purposes 
of meditation, that we have often forgotten the cumulative effect 
of awe and compelling conviction that comes to us when we read a 
book of the Bible as a continuous narrative. The Gospel story so 
read has a compelling appeal that brings to us forcibly the other- 
worldliness of the whole setting in a manner that a reading of 
portions of it could never reveal. It brings to us truth in a new form, 
with all the joy that belongs to a fresh discovery. To quicken this 
sense of discovery of the fundamental facts of the Christian 
Revelation, Mr Parnwell sets out to facilitate a rapid reading of the 
Gospel, with such necessary helps to tide over the difficult words 
that young people are apt to come across in the somewhat archaic 
vocabulary of the Authorized Version. His purpose has evidently 
been neither to provide a full commentary, nor to convey any 
ato emphasis in Christian doctrine. The author has limited 

imself strictly to giving only such help as is needed to make clear 
the meaning of the text; and his restraint in this connexion is com- 
mendable. The charm of the Gospel story is thus brought within the 
reach of young people in a very striking way. 

The second book, again, is not a formal commentary, but a 
compilation of material that has been already issued in the notes 
for daily meditation in the Bible Reading Fellowship. Hence the 
book has no detailed commentary or textual exegesis. It is, rather, 
a running commentary with such illustrative material as is necessary 
to give effect to the devotional implications of the passages set forth. 
For example, in the explanation for chapter v, 12-16 (p. 13) reference 
24 
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is made to leprosy in Africa, and again race problems find mention 
in chapter x, 25-37 (p. 25). Exhortations of this type are not suitable 
in a formal commentary but are very much in place in material 
prepared for devotional use. While this book is not intended for the 
scholar or the specialist, it still fills a need, for it brings into a more 
permanent form valuable devotional material that has been used 


all the world over. The Bible Reading Fellowship notes have helped | 
many people in their daily reading, and they should welcome a book | 


which assembles a devotional commentary that they have already 
used. 


PauL RAMASESHAN 
Gutnpy, Mapras 





AN INDIAN INTERPRETS GANDHI 


Ganpui—A Propuecy. By B. K. MAa.uix. Oxford: Hall. 8s. 6d. 1948. | 


then is a book which raises, in an acute form, the problem of the 

communication of ideas between East and West. The author, 
of Exeter College, Oxford, has an English style of distinction and 
the writing is outwardly of great lucidity. Yet, as regards the con- 
veyance of ideas, it is otherwise at least for western minds. Several 
Britons and one American have to my knowledge confessed that 
they find the argument incomprehensible, and yet it has apparently 
made a deep impression on Indian minds. This is not to pass adverse 
judgment on a remarkable book but to confess the recognition that 
there is a gulf in mutual understanding of which sufficient account 
is not always taken. 

The one clear impression, which none can miss in these pages, is 
the unparalleled place held by Mahatma Gandhi in the affections 
and emotions of his fellow-countrymen. There is a quality in this 
relationship well-nigh unimaginable to the most devoted adherent of 
any other national hero and leader. With this goes an ineffable sense 
of loss at his passing from earth, and I find very moving the absence, 
both in these pages as in India generally, of any hatred “ the human 
instrument of that grievous event. Mr Mallik, from Oxford, conveys 
fully that sense of awe which blanketed the whole land at the end of 
January 1948. For days no Indian could really speak of what had 
happened. The first coherent comment I heard was from a Muslim 
who told me, with tears streaming, ‘He died for us’. 

It is, however, when the author speaks of the cosmic meaning of 
‘the sudden dramatic exit of Gandhi’ that his meaning becomes less 
clear to the western mind. He speaks of what Gandhi achieved in his 
life-time as merely an episode in his purpose to make men love one 
another, and refers to the gift left by his death wherein that purpose 
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will be fulfilled—a gift moreover which Gandhi after his death has 
entrusted to the author to record and interpret and in which Mr 
Mallik finds the verification of his own earlier speculations. (See his 
book, The Real and the Negative.) 

I have deliberately recognized the limitations of the western 
mind in assessing the value of this book, yet I consider that the 
human mind, as such, may well ask whether Mr Mallik has not 
overdrawn the picture in a section which he himself acknowledges 
‘may sound strange’: 





It was as if human civilization after its birth in the ancient land of India 
6000 years ago suddenly chose to write its epitaph on the 30th January, 
1948, the day of Gandhiji’s death. I have to repeat that the death of mer 
was not like any other in human history since it literally marked the close 
of what we have so far called history or civilization. 


No one can deny the tremendous power of the man and his 
principles in the modern world and it is likely that his influence will 
matter much in the life of the coming years. Indeed the world at 
large is only beginning to acknowledge the colossal achievement of 
that frail little man solely by the forces of the spirit. Yet it is hard 
to see how the peace of the world is to come just in the way set out 
in this book. 

There are passages strangely reminiscent of the cosmic claims 
made for another One who died, and did not die. Indeed this book 
raises another problem, no less acutely than that posed above, of 
whether we have begun to express, in a manner which will speak 
to the deepest Indian minds, the meaning of Him who matters most 
for the future of India and the world. 


Marcus Warp 
BANGALORE, INDIA 





GANDHI AND THE INDIAN SCENE 


MaHATMA GANDHI, AN INTERPRETATION. By E. STANLEY Jones. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
7s. 6d. $2.00. 1948. 


HOSE familiar with the writings of Dr Stanley Jones—and who 

is not?—are likely to agree with the publisher’s dictum that 

this is his ‘most compelling book since The Christ of the Indian 

Road’; some of us would even omit the comparison, and simply say 

‘the most compelling of all’. This achievement is the more remarkable 

because the author himself admits his initial unwillingness to under- 

take the task, the long struggle and the inner compulsion which 
finally said to him, ‘You must’. 

The book is inclusive in scope, but not chronological in order. 
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vse ow a useful chronology is inserted in the opening pages, the 


story begins with the end, with the day of death. Moreover, the study 
is not in any sense a biography. It deals not with the historical 
sequence of events but with the development of the principles which 









underlay the Mahatma’s inner life and their effect upon the religious _ 


and political aspects of the Indian scene. Among these were his 
doctrine of Satyagraha or ‘Soul Force’, expressed through the 
programme of non-violent non-co-operation; his consistent belief 


in the efficacy of fasting and his untiring efforts at effecting Hindu- | 
Muslim unity—a hope eventually shattered by the creation of | 


Pakistan. It is the author’s insight in elucidating subjects such as | 


these that keeps the reader absorbed from beginning to end. Most | 
moving is the picture of the climax of the Mahatma’s greatness as _ 


he calmed the hatred and halted the bloodshed of the killings at 
Calcutta and Delhi. The final tragedy of January 30th, 1948, is 
portrayed, not as frustration or defeat, but as the fitting end to a life 


of sacrifice and living martyrdom, which, in the thought of many | 


of us, is surpassed only by the life that culminated on Calvary. 
The writer draws our attention to the apparent simplicity, which 
is really the baffling complexity of the Mahatma’s character. This 
he explains by a theory of ‘antitheses strongly marked’, whose 
tensions produced the strange and complicated unity of his nature. 
For example, as a man nurtured by both East and West, he was able 
quite sincerely to hate the ‘satanic’ government, while he maintained 
a deep affection for individual British subjects. The writer of this 
review has a vivid memory of a garden party at which she saw 


- 


Gandhi sharing a small tea-table with the British judge who had | 


sentenced him to his first imprisonment—both completely absorbed 
in friendly conversation. Again, although he was by upbringing a 
man of the town, he became entirely identified with the peasant 
and the outcaste. Though an ascetic, his was the asceticism not of 
withdrawal but of constant and complete accessibility to everyone; 
though a mystic, he took upon himself the tool of the spinner and 
the scavenger. He combined within himself the passive and the 
militant, for Satyagraha demands courageous resistance at the 
highest level. 

But the most baffling antithesis was the religious, for he was 
‘a Hindu who was deeply Christian’. The development of Gandhi's 
attitudes toward the Christian faith the author sketches incisively 
from their beginnings in South Africa where he was both attracted 
and repelled. The latter was due, at least in part, to the sense of 


racial superiority which he met among so-called Christians. He | 


himself was denied entrance to the very church in which his friend, 
C. F. Andrews, was speaking. ‘Racialism has many sins to bear, 
but perhaps its worst was the obscuring of Christ in an hour when 
one of the greatest born of woman was making his decision.’ He was 
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deeply influenced by the Sermon on the Mount, and ag its teachings 
into literal practice as few Christians do. Where else in the world 
has the command to ‘resist not evil’ been made the heart of a nation’s 
political programme—and a successful one at that? Dr Jones com- 

ares Gandhi with the son in the parable who said, ‘I go not’, but 
went. ‘We Christians see more in the Cross than Gandhi and put 
it into operation less.’ Yet he failed to reach the personal relationship 
with Christ, which is the source of life to the true Christian. 

With much of missionary procedure the Mahatma took issue. 
He welcomed humanitarian service of any type, but deplored all 
efforts at conversion. In this attitude he was probably influenced, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the fear that the Hindu majority 
would be weakened by a mass-movement of the Depressed Classes 
to Christianity. His advice to missionaries was ‘Don’t talk about 
your faith. Live it. The rose doesn’t have to propagate its perfume. 
It just gives it forth, and people are drawn to it’. Advice by which 
many missionaries may profit; yet how -?_ the world would be if 
Jesus’ deeds had not been accompanied by His teaching. 

Dr Jones sums up his ‘Interpretation’ in the following words. 
‘I am still an evangelist. I bow to Mahatma Gandhi, but I kneel at 
the feet of Christ, and give Him my full and final allegiance. And 
yet a little man, who fought a system in the framework of which I 
stand, has taught me more of the spirit of Christ than perhaps any 
other man in East or West. This book is a symbol of my gratitude.’ 


Axice B. VAN DOoREN 
BANGALORE, INDIA 





A GREAT FRENCHMAN 


La Vie et v’Oxruvre dE Raout Auer. By Gaston RIcHarRD. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 300 fr. 1948. 


Smeg ALLIER was a great Frenchman and a great Christian. 

He was born in 1862 and died in 1939, stirring days in the 
history of France and of the Christian Church. A man of abounding 
energy and zeal, he was called to exercise three offices, almost to 
live three lives, at once. First, he was a philosopher and psychologist; 
second, he was a crusading humanitarian and, third, he was a 
Christian evangelist. To him religion was a life, and he was early 
converted into the service of the poor and the needy. His intellectual 
crisis came later; here, convinced Evangelical as he was, he was 
determined, come what might, to accept the dictates of reason. But 
duty, not speculation, must be the starting-point of thought. In 
Paris he exercised a ‘social apostolate’ and as the friend of Dr John 
Mott and Karl Fries he was one of the founders of the French 
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Student Christian Movement. He gave himself to social betterment, 


more tone through ‘the French League for the Improvement © 
lic Morality’, the ‘Union for Moral Action’, and his ‘Civic © 


of Pu 
League’. He was, indeed, ‘le civisme incarné’. He intervened firmly 
for the defence of Dreyfus; he took a fine stand when the French 
Government set itself against Christian missions in Madagascar; 


he collaborated with Péguy in the famous Cahiers de la Quinzaine, | 
He took upon himself the task of answering Renan who represented in | 
France the tendency to ascribe to evolution, and thus hand over to | 


scientific determinism, the history both of beliefs and of moral ideas. 
Rejecting ‘pliysical supernaturalism’, he contended for ‘moral 


supernaturalism’ as the demand of the Christian faith. In 1902, | 


under the title of La Cabale des dévots, he published his account of 
the ‘Company of the Sacred Sacrament’, a secret society, the fierce 
enemy of the Huguenots and largely the cause of the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. This group of enthusiastic Romanists was 
on the one side given to manifold good works, and indeed its history 
throws much light upon the position of St Vincent de Paul; on the 
other side it represented a ‘spiritual police’, an ‘espionage sacre’; 
it carried on its warfare by delation, chicanery, intimidation and 
intrigue. As Allier said of it, it sanctified by the purity of its intentions 
that which unsophisticated consciences would call villanies: in 
seeking to win souls it ended by revolting consciences. 

In Great Britain, Allier is probably best known for his trilogy, 
Psychologie de la conversion, Les non-civilisés et nous and Magie et 
religion, books of great importance to theologians, sociologists, 


philosophers of religion and not least to missionaries. He was also | 


a’contributor to the Jnternational Review of Missions. This is not the 
occasion for a critical estimate of his work in this field. Is there such 
a thing as the moral and intellectual unity of the human race ? A 
powerful school in France said ‘No’. There are, according to these 
teachers, two humanities—that which is capable of scientific thought 
and that which is not. Allier attacked this position and set himself 
to prove his case by the incidence of conversion to Christianity in 
the peoples we call ‘primitive’. It is a great mistake, he taught, to 
suppose that the non-civilized peoples represent primitive man; the 
poverty of their religion may as well be a sign of decrepitude as of 
infancy. There is nothing to be said for the view that religion 
develops out of magic, but there is plenty of evidence that religion 
can decay into magic. Here he has much to say of great importance. 

Allier’s life has been admirably written by his friend Professor 
Gaston Richard. This is indeed in many ways a model biography, 
written with clarity, enthusiasm and discrimination. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
OxForp 
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THE ROLE OF THE CONGREGATION 


Das WuUNDER DER GEMEINDE JEsU IN Dieser WELT. By D. JOHANNES 
Warneck. Wuppertal-Barmen: Rheinische Missionsgesellschaft. 


1947. 


HIS book is the last work of the late, Director of the Rhenish 
Mission, D. J. Warneck. As the —e of the Professor of 
Missions, D. Gustav Warneck, he was introduced to the problems 
of missions as few others. He gained first-hand knowledge of mission 
work as a pioneer missionary in Sumatra. Later he taught in the 
theological school in Bethel. From there he was called to direct the 
work of the Batak Church, and then the Rhenish Society itself. 
The book was written from this rich background of experience 
for the purpose of revitalizing the Christian Church, not only in the 
mission field, but also at home. The author’s premise is that such 
revitalizing must begin with a revitalized congregation. 

The book is divided into five chapters. In the short introducto 
one, the importance of the congregation to the world-wide Churc 
is presented and stressed. The next three chapters trace the con- 
gregation from its beginning and growth through its life and service. 
The concluding chapter deals with the relationships of the individual 
congregation to the Church. 

Each paragraph is a new point descriptive of the chapter heading. 
When these points are such as the family, baptism, persecutions, 
discipline, schools, women, nationalism in relation to the con- 
gregation, it becomes plain that no exhaustive treatment is intended. 
Here is a listing of all the relevant problems encountered in any 
congregation, and which stand out so clearly in those of the younger 
churches. Each problem is viewed in the light of Scripture and many 
are illustrated by examples from various mission fields. All present 
the ideal—what a congregation ought to be (and occasionally can be). 

Only in part of the chapter on ‘The Life of the Congregation’ 
are we introduced to some difficulties which confront the young 
congregations, and are not so readily answered. Questions are raise 
and answers are indicated, but the purpose of the author seems to 
be to stimulate further thinking along these lines by the younger 
churches and by those concerned with them. For that reason, the 
book seems especially suited for theological seminaries, missionary 
training schools, as well as catechist training schools in the fields, 
though any Christian sincerely concerned with the mission of the 
Church in our day will find this book stimulating and refreshing in 
its re-statement of old truths and their application to new situations. 


E, Grau 
Ho, Gotp Coast 
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THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHER OF LOVE 


Mo Ti: Der KUNDER DER ALLGEMEINEN MENSCHENLIEBE. By FRANz 
GeissEr. Berne: Verlag A. Francke A.-G. 1947. 


D ESPITE a number of monographs published in various European 

languages, and sections devoted to him in a number of general 
works dealing with Chinese thought, and despite full translations 
in German and English of the works attributed to him, Mo-tzi 
remains largely unknown in the West. The present work is the 
complete text of a Swiss doctoral dissertation devoted to the sage. 
The author has had access to most of the works dealing with Mo-tzi, 
including some which were unknown to the reviewer, though he 
has missed Mr L. 'Tomkinson’s Social Teachings of Meh Tse. He 
does not offer an extended review of what is known of the life of the 
sage, or a full examination of the contents and authenticity of the 
works ascribed to him, doubtless because these can be found in 
some of the earlier works; but instead he concentrates on a critical 
survey of the ideas of Mo-tzii. A brief chapter describes the age in 
which he lived, and is followed by an examination of some possible 
forerunners in his characteristic doctrine. 

In so far as Mo-tzii is known in the West, he is regarded as a 
somewhat unpractical dreamer, who preached universal love and 
pacifism, based on utilitarian principles which were a denial of his 
idealism, and bolstered up by empty religious principles. Some have 
done him more justice hen this, including Dr H. R. Williamson, 
who in 1927 published a brief but penetrating study of the 
philosopher, to which Dr Geisser makes frequent reference. The 
little that is known of his life shows that his idealism was genuine, 
and that he did not act from a calculating utilitarianism, and there 
is NO serious reason to suppose that his ‘Heaven’ was a mere con- 
venient deification of his own teachings. 

In the body of his work, Dr Geisser examines the universal and 
undiscriminating love which the philosopher taught, and then 
relates to this central thought his teaching on mutual profit, on 
austerity in life, on opposition to aggressive war, and on opposition 
to fatalism and ceremonialism. He examines briefly and under- 
standingly the religious basis of his teaching, and recognizes a 
genuine belief in a God of love. He follows this section by a short 
account of his successors, and this again by an account of the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of Chinese teachers of other schools, 
and finally gives a review of the estimates of the sage by modern 
writers, both oriental and occidental. The whole forms a valuable 
compendium of information about Mo-tzii, resting on wide reading, 
written in a severely objective way, though not bringing out the 
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tness of the man so clearly as the reviewer would have liked. 


en seen in the grim setting of his times, he appears as a great 
' prophetic figure with something of the quality of the Hebrew 


i prgnets, though, like the prophets, his message was addressed to 


s own age; and while there are enduring elements in it, he no more 
than they could be regarded as the final and universal teacher of 
men. He is certainly worthy of being better known in the West, and 
this thesis will serve in some measure to make him so known. 


H. H. Row.ey 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 


LIFE IN A CHINESE RURAL TOWNSHIP 


UnpER THE ANcEsTors’ SHADOW: Chinese Culture and Personality. 
By Francis L. K. Hsu. Illustrated. New York: Columbia University 
Press. $3.75. 1948. 


, ‘goer to clogs in three generations’, says the northern mill- 

hand; but in West Town, lying on the shore of a: blue lake 
under the snow-capped hills of South-west China, it takes four 
generations to complete the cycle. The pattern is the same, whether 
one is clad in the blue cotton homespun of the peasant or the fine 
silk gown of the great. The first generation is poor but industrious, 
frugal and sincere, and increases the family holdings. The second 
generation follows suit, buys more land and the family becomes 
wealthy. The third generation takes its ease, is extravagant, care- 
free, lazy and, to pay its gambling debts, sells some of the hard-won 


lands. ‘The fourth generation continues carelessly wasting the 





patrimony, selling more land and bringing the family back to poverty. 

In Under the Ancestors’ Shadow we are given a detailed, coherent 
and vivid picture of the social life of the actual rural township of 
Hsi-Cheo, near Tali, Yunnan. The author, translating the Chinese 
name, calls it West ‘Town. The present reviewer lived not far from 
West Town for the best part of twenty-three years and can vouch 
for the remarkable accuracy of the picture. The scientific authenticity 
and completeness of the study ae it a standard work essential to 
every serious student of social anthropology, comparative religions 
or the Chinese people; yet the facts are set forth with so much life 
and sympathy that it is a book that will repay any reader who is 
interested in people or under the spell of the Far East. 

The author analyzes and expounds the life of the big multiple- 
family-under-one-roof, which has been the real unit in Chinese life 
for many centuries. In the ‘big-family’ the aged father and mother, 
the married sons with their wives and children, some of whom may 
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be married, live in the one home and are ordered as a unit under 
grand-parental control. He shows that the key to the whole intricate 
attern is the central importance of the continuous male line, the 
ather-son succession. Everything in the family life is subordinate 
to this. Indeed, this is the reason for the ‘big-family’; there is always 
likely to be more than one son born to the father and these are kept 
together in the one home to ensure the continuity of the succession. 
One natural and obvious result of this system is the inferior place 
given to women. But the author is particularly interested in the 
father-son relationship. He finds it something more than the simple 
submission of the son to the father. The father has authority—the 
authority of life and death—over the son; but there is a modifying 
factor of extreme importance. The essential father-son relation is 
one of ‘identification’; each is equally a link in the ancestral chain. 
Socially speaking they are a part of each other. The father cannot 
abuse his power over his son without injury to himself. And, 
although submission is the right attitude of the son, if the father’s 
actions are out-of-line with the interests of the male line, the son can 
put up a resistance or even take means to restrain his father. 

In West Town it is universally accepted without question that 
death does not sever the relationships of the dead to the living; it 
merely shifts them to another level. Dead ancestors still live among 
their descendants, interacting with them biologically, socially and 
psychologically. Although there is a distinction between the world 
of living men and the world of spirits, the two worlds are closely 
interlocked and similar in pattern. The hierarchy of spirits in the 
spirit world are organized in much the same way as the earthly 
rulers; but these heavenly rulers also rule the earth. There are 
heavenly magistrates over each earthly district. Furthermore, the 
spirits of the dead still reside among the living—in the graveyard, 
the family shrine and the clan temple. The spirit depends for his 
or her well-being upon the proper performance of their duties by 
the living descendants. The spirit that has no descendants becomes 
a rogue spirit, a ‘gur’ or ghost, inflicting harm on all and sundry 
among the living. The other spirits help their descendants, according 
to their standing and power influencing their prosperity. The above 
is a mere outline showing that there is real interplay of influences 
and relationships between dead ancestors and living descendants. 
The author fills in the detail and shows the influence of such inter- 
action upon the personality of the individual. 

The book is easy to handle, well-printed and charmingly 
illustrated by a series of decorative drawings by Mr Jim Lee. It is 
quite a minor detail that, in China, the sedan chair is not carried 
in the manner shown in the quaint picture on page 76. The 
diagrams are also excellent; but here and there the lettering is 
incomplete; where, for instance, are ‘Row F’ and ‘Row S’ which 
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are mentioned in the text and should be in the diagram of “Y House’? 
One or two misprints are insignificant flaws in a very good book. 
The author has enriched his work with some useful appendices and 
a comprehensive index and has illustrated his theme throughout by 
numerous interesting incidents of West Town life and custom. 

The author is right in claiming that in general and in much of 
the detail this picture of West ‘Town is a true picture of almost any 
rural township in China. We have here a living picture of the 
essential life of the old China. Old China has now made contact 
with the West, a completely different social group, and is giving 
birth to a new China; but the author does not embark upon the 
extremely interesting speculation as to how much of the old will be 
continued in the new. 

KENNETH W. May 

STOKE-ON-TRENT 





THE CHURCH IN RURAL CHINA 


Tue Rurat CuurcH IN Cuina. A Survey. By FRANK WILSON Price. 
New York: Agricultural Missions, Inc. $2.00. 1948. 


HIS book, No. IX in the series of ‘Studies in the World 

Mission of Christianity’, represents the most comprehensive 

and detailed study yet made of the Church in rural China. The 

author was born in China of missionary parents, and in 1930 

organized the Department of the Rural Church in Nanking 
Theological Seminary, where he taught for eighteen years. 

This is the second edition of the book. The first edition, printed 
in Shanghai, was destroyed by the Japanese capture of that city in 
1941. The original material was tabulated in 1938 and presented 
as a dissertation in candidacy for the degree of doctor of siieuehe 
at Yale University. 

The volume consists of two surveys: survey I, on the distribution 
of rural churches in Chekiang, Kiangsu and Anhwei provinces; 
survey II, containing the results in part of case studies of seventy- 
three rural churches and communities. Another volume is promised, 
which is to give the detailed case studies, and also bring the survey 
as far as possible up to date. The present volume contains a short 
section indicating the effects of the war on rural areas and churches. 
This is summarized by the author, ‘in China as a whole rural church 
membership seems to have gained during the past ten years, while 
the number of rural churches has decreased’. 

The body of the present report contains a fascinating study of 
the Church in rural areas of China. There are gaps in the case 
studies, such as those due to lack of interest in such studies on the 
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part of the China Inland Mission which, in addition to being the 
largest Protestant mission in China, is also the outstanding agency 
in the rural fields of the interior. It would have been interesting 
to compare the results of a policy which uses a larger proportion 
of missionary to Chinese workers than any of the larger missions with 
the rural work of the missions and denominations actually studied. 

It is useful to have a definition of a rural church as, ‘a church in 
open country, village, market town, or small city, working chiefly 
among rural people’. In some areas, such as Szechuan, there are _ 
only large market towns, and farms are scattered around them. Yet 
on the same page it is stated that in this survey the average number 
of villages per rural parish is 115-9. The large use of averages in the 
book may be misleading, and reminds one of the doctor of economics 
who was drowned while crossing a river which he knew was on an 
——- only two feet deep. 

The writer deals comprehensively with most of the factors 
concerning rural life and the churches planted in rural communities, 
and makes some comparisons with similar communities in the 
U.S.A. Use is made of surveys such as those of J. Lossing Buck, 
and the surveys that lie at the back of the volume Rethinking 
Missions, and these are corrected where necessary. 

A fascinating line of study is opened up by enquiries as to the 
origins of rural causes. We are told that: 








In 37 cases (50°7 per =e the first evangelists were missionaries. 
In 15 cases (20°5 per cent) the first evangelists were Chinese. 
In 10 cases (13°7 per cent) the first evangelists were converts. ' 


In 31-9 per cent the first organization took place in a home. The 
reviewer would dearly like to have these facts interpreted in the 
light of subsequent history. In only three cases were these first 
Christians converted in mission hospitals. (In his own experience, ; 
the reviewer found that 80 per cent of new members were led into _ 
the Church by the personal work of converts.) The report states | 
that evangelistic campaigns and revivals have not loomed large | 
among these churches as a whole. We are told that, ‘very few land- 
lords have become Christians in rural areas’. This should make it 
easier for such communities to survive under a Communist régime. 

‘It is clear’, the author affirms, ‘that average good or above 
average rural churches are growing faster than city churches in 
membership.’ In describing the equipment of rural -churches 
Dr Price mentions that seventeen report copies of ‘Universal Hymns 
of Praise’, (meaning, of course, Hymns of Universal Praise, which, 
by the way, is more suited to the use of city congregations). 

The reviewer, who has had much experience in extracting 
statistics from rural churches, wishes that the supervisors could have 
been more successful in seeing that each question on the survey 
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blanks was properly answered, and the churches oe their precise 
classification. It is much to be desired that church authorities, both 
abroad and at home, should realize the value of goals for rural 
churches. It is serious that such a large number of churches are not 
being helped in their planning, yet many rural churches are super- 
vised by missionaries. It would seem that better training in rural 
methods should be given to younger missionaries, and the results 
passed on to the leaders of the younger churches. 

The report shows that only about half the churches surveyed are 
making efforts to introduce Christian literature, and small reference 
to recent mass literacy efforts is made. Yet the use of literature may 
be the only channel of Christian teaching, if Communists force 
pastors into secular employment. Another serious admission is that 
‘the programme of the rural churches in Christian nurture is weakest 
among children and youth’. 

Dr Price records that “The witness of Christians is considered 
almost as important as direct preaching. Several added a note that 
the majority of Christians had been brought into the Church by 
the witness in word and life of Christian relatives and neighbours’. 
So long as that remains true, the Church need have no fear of 
being driven underground. 

We heartily welcome this book and commend it to all lovers of 
the on-going Church, and we eagerly look for the succeeding volume. 


FREDERICK G. ONLEY 
LONDON 


A STUDY OF AN AFRICAN VILLAGE 


Iso Vittace Arratrs: Chiefly with reference to the village of Umueke 
Agbaja. By M.M. Green. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s. 6d. 


1948. 


pen thirty years in intimate contact with Ibo social life in 

Aro chuku the present reviewer has read Miss Green’s book 
on Ibo village affairs with intense interest. Her method of getting 
at the root of the social structure, by living in it, is the only one that 
gives true results. Europeans working in Ibo country, or among any 
African people, must bret gain the confidence of the community. 


As a rule the people welcome the visit of a stranger. It gives prestige 
to their town, but behind this reaction there is also suspicion and 
fear: Why does she come here? What does she want to know, and 
why does she want to know it? These are the questions in the Native 
mind, and they fear too much that their ancient customs, with all 
the underlying laws, will be set aside in the march of progress and 
education. 
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What Miss Green has achieved in all the information which she 
has gathered is proof that she was accepted. So often Europeans 
collect a miscellaneous store of stories and incidents, all very 
interesting and often fearsome, if true, the African giving just what 
he thinks the visitor wants to know and telling only just as much as 
he thinks he ought to know. But Miss Green i. with infinite 
patience, labour and skill—in a climate that does not encourage 
study—succeeded in getting at the fundamental laws underlying the 
customs, rites, taboos, marriage laws and other features, that govern 
the social structure of Ibo tribal life. A special feature in this book 
is the part given to a study of the women’s place in the life of the 
village. Miss Green shows clearly how the women of a community 


exercise an influence on the social structure—all the more surprising 


when one sees these women burdened and driven, and often in 
desperate straits. To the casual visitor interested in Native life and 
folk-lore, it is difficult to realize that women have their definite and 
recognized place in the tribe and that they can exercise an influence 
accepted and felt through all the intricate structure of Native society 
—an influence which may become a real danger—as seen in the Aba 
women’s riots of 1930. 

This book forms a valuable addition to literature on tribal life 
and customs. These do, of course, vary in different districts, but 
any worker in a Native community can see from Miss Green’s book 
the main points to be searched out and the right lines on which to 
work. It is only by an understanding of these laws which govern the 
whole social life of the African that any good work can be done in 
any sphere. We owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Green for this work 
so admirably and sympathetically carried out. 


A. S. ARNOT 
EDINBURGH 





‘THE CITY ON THE RUBBLE’ 


FumBaN, Diz STADT AUF DEM ScuutTTE: Arbeit und Ernte im Missions- 
dienst in Kamerun. By ANNA REIN-WUHRMANN. Basel: Basler- 
missionsbuchhandlung. Fr. 8.20. 1948. 


i ae ~~ study of Fumban, ‘the City on the Rubble’, is Mlle Anna 

Rein-Wuhrmann’s latest and last volume about a people whom 
she loves and understands so well. Moreover, it also reveals her 
character. The book describes the beginning and growth of 
Christianity among the Bamum people of Central Cameroons, 
West Africa. That effort began in 1906, when the Basel Mission 
sent the first missionaries to Fumban at the request of King Njoya. 
Suspended during the first world war, when the missionaries were 
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repatriated, the work was taken over and reopened by the Paris 
Mission, under whose direction, we are informed, it is being 
continued. 

The reader will be impressed with the frank and charmin 
manner in which this story, written in easy German, is presented. 
There are none of the usual and over-worked clichés of too many 
such books. Incidents in daily life and contacts pertinent to the 
subject are given rather than tn and meaningless generalities. 
It is a just presentation, showing both unfavourable and favourable 
aspects of the people and the work. 

To give the reader an appreciation of what pioneer mission work 
involves, there is first an account of the land and its inhabitants; 
their customs, with a section devoted to the Bamum women and 
girls who were Mile Wuhrmann’s special concern. Those who ask, 
‘Why take our religion to a heathen who has, and is content with, 
his own?’, should read this first part of the book. 

This first section concludes with a sketch of King Njoya, and 
this, for the author, must have been a really happy task, for between 
them an exceptional bond of appreciation, understanding and 
friendship had been forged. Indicative of Mlle Wuhrmann’s 
character is the fact that whereas other Europeans always addressed 
him in the familiar first person, she, never forgetting that he was 
the King, let him know it by using the third person. She begins this 
biographical sketch with, ‘I do this out of deepest thankfulness for 
him. Without his help we could not have begun the mission work 
[there]’. Yet later she must record an evil time in the King’s life 
when, although he had almost been persuaded to accept Christianity, 
he fell under Muslim influence, accepted Islam, turned against the 
Christians and came to his tragic end. His confidence in Mlle 
Wuhrmann is shown in the fact that, one day, after she had come to 
see him about some school matters, he suddenly remarked, ‘Mother, 
I should like to show you something that very few whites have seen 
and which I show only to my friends’. 


He then led her to a plot immediately behind the audience chamber in 
which they had been sitting. Sixteen graves were in that plot, each marked 
by a stone. In a low tone he told her: ‘Here lie my ancestors the Kings . . . 

nder the stone now almost sunken in the ground, lies Nsha’re, the King 
[first of the sixteen] who took the city that was here and burned it. On the 
rubble he then built a settlement and called it ‘‘Mfom Mban” [now corrupted 
to Fumban], the city on the rubble. Under this last stone lies my father.’ 
[Killed in battle.] 


The second part of the book deals with the growth of the 
Mission’s evangelistic effort, beginning with pioneer school work 
among a heathen people. In this the missionaries had the King’s 
fullest co-operation. He gave the highest elevation within the city’s 
earthen walls as the site er the mission station, built a school-house 
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and sent children ‘to eat the white man’s knowledge’, in preparation 
for the new times which he, with rare insight in an African, knew 
that his people must face. There was opposition by his freemen- 
subjects who preferred the old ways. This, however, he and the 
missionaries overcame in various ways that left no ill-feelings behind, 
Mile Wuhrmann herself had a talent for this winning of the freemen. 
There are many interesting touches, incidents and pertinent 
remarks in her account of the beginning and development of the 
home for girls and for the wives and children of evangelists who 
could not accompany them to distant outposts; of how it came 
about that she was made instructress of women and girls pre- 
paring for baptism and reception into the Church—hitherto the 
prerogative, one may say, of an ordained missionary or trained 
evangelist—and of what it meant for the work; and of the establish- 
ment and development of the first Christian Church in that land. 
“Leaders of the Church in Fumban’ is a section devoted to four 
of these men and their wives. The men were cousins of the King 
and, as boys, they had been sent by him to the mission school when 





it was opened ‘that they might eat all knowledge’. Their wives were | 


the slave girls who had been given to the wife of one of the mission- 
aries by the King’s mother—a most cruel, sadistic heathen, whose 
influence was ever against the mission. ‘No matter how they may 
turn out, why, after all, they are mere slaves’, was her attitude in 
making that gift of humans. 

With great skill Mlle Wuhrmann analyzes and presents the 
characters of these four men and women: 


Yeyap was very intellectual; Njimonya inordinately ambitious; Mui, 
of a childlike piety, humble and very gentle; Pepuere, which means ‘they 
bow themselves’, from his youth had wholly bowed himself and dedicated 
his life to Christ. 


The book concludes with a narrative of the daily life and 
activities of the missionaries, designed to enlighten those readers 


who may be of the same mind as the man in the homeland who asked © 


the author, “Well, do you always run around among the Natives with 
a Bible under your arm and constantly preach to them?’ 

The volume, in the reviewer’s opinion, deserves a wide circula- 
tion, for it answers all the usual questions put to the missionary by 
his own people. It is warmly to be commended to all who know 
German; and it might with great advantage be translated into 
English. 

GEORGE SCHWAB 

Winter Park, FLORIDA 
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OPENING UP CENTRAL AFRICA 


AsRINDO CAMINHO NO CONTINENTE NEGRO. By ARTHUR INGLEBY, trans- 
lated into Portuguese by J. A. P. Rosa. Lisbon: Publicagves 
Evangélicas. 8 escudos. 


_o small book of less than a hundred pages is of more value 

as giving the history of the opening up of the Katanga Region 
of the Congo, formerly known as Garanganze, than many larger 
books. Here we have excerpts from the diaries of one of the earlier 
pioneers of that portion of Central Africa which give in their true 
— the descriptions set forth in Dan Crawford’s Thinking 
Black. 

F. S. Arnot was the original pioneer of the Katanga and could 
easily have earned for himself a colossal fortune, self-renewing for 
his descendants, due to the fact that he was the first European to 
set eyes on the incalculable riches of that highly mineralized portion 
of the continent. Swan went in search of Arnot and continued in 
his steps for many years until sickness compelled a retirement. The 
hardships of those pioneer days are reflected in the fact that Swan 
received no correspondence from the outside world for two and a 
half years. For years he dwelt with the African potentate and despot, 
Musidi, healing him of sicknesses, counselling him as a man of God 
should do and living generally as a servant of the whole community. 
Blood was shed by Musidi on any and every opportunity; he played 
the despot with energy. 

How the Congo Free State took over the territory following the 
slaying of Musidi and the killing of the one who fired the fatal shot 
is set forth here in its naked crudeness. 

Swan as long ago as the eighteen-eighties of the past century 
reflected long and deeply as to the best methods of evangelization, 
especially as to the language to be adopted. He came out uncom- 
promisingly in favour of adopting the European language of the 
territory concerned as the via media of work. Here are his arguments 
set forth in a staff meeting of the missionary group in 1890: 


_ It is my conviction that if we teach English in English territory, French 
in French territory and Portuguese in Portuguese territory we shall attain 
our ends much more rapidly. 


To strengthen his case he argued: 


(a) Much time would be saved; . . . the missionary if he taught the 
European language to his pupils would put within their reach a world of 
literature already prepared and the whole Bible for immediate use. 

(6) Not only would time be saved but much work would be dispensed 
with, enabling the missionary to devote his strength to other things. It is 
sufficient to remember the innumerable dialects of Central Africa. . . . 


25 
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(c) Not only would time and work be saved but Africans themselves 
would be benefited. If we teach the native only his own language his useful- 
ness as an evangelist is confined to his own local tribe; if he knows the 
te a language he can contact all who know that tongue in any part of 
the Colony. 


These are reasons to be pondered, although they may not be 
regarded as decisive in regard to the use of the vernacular. In par- 
ticular it is common knowledge that women in Central Africa know 
little of the European languages. Swan’s theory would lead to the 
confinement of Ch 
record that so long ago and in the heart of the grossest heathenism, 
cruelty and superstition, a pioneer missionary like Swan was giving 
thought to the ultimate outreach of missionary effort. 


Joun T. TucKER 
LuanpA, ANGOLA 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Seven Stars. By Toru Matsumoto. (New York: The 
Friendship Press. $1.00 and $2.50. 1949.) The Seven Stars are 
seven graduates of a Christian college in Tokyo who resolve to be 
as inseparable as the stars in the Great Dipper. The pledge was 
made in 1928 during their last year in college; the year 1947 finds 
the seven, not all alive, but nevertheless accounted for. One of the 
seven was a Christian; the other six, while they had some appreciation 
of the cultural and ethical content of Christianity as a result of their 
schooling, had made no commitments to Christ. 

What was the conduct of these young men during the two most 
momentous decades in the history of Japan? What did they think? 
What were the dominating influences in their lives? Mr Matsumoto 
gives the answer in this novel, which has the authenticity and realism 
of case history and autobiography. This book is perhaps the first 
attempt by a Japanese national to give an intimate picture in the 
English language of the unparalleled advance of the Japanese 
Empire and its rapid fall. The author rightly emphasizes that the 
portrayal of Japanese life is not typical, but the reviewer would 
emphasiz that it certainly is authentic. The friends, places and 
episodes of. yester-years came back with haunting vividness as the 
reviewer read the book; these are the young people whée¢ he knew 
during his years in Japan duplicating almost completely the span 
covered by the book. Here are the young radical, the naval cadet, 
the young business man, the alert journalist, the young imperialist, 
the technician and the young conscientious Christian. 
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The value of the book is enhanced by the designs and artistry 
of Miss Mine Okubo. The pictures follow the best tradition of 
Oriental art—a few deft lines, minimum of detail, compact yet 
complete. The same is true of the story, an amazing amount of 
history is graphically portrayed. 

H. G. B. 


George Hunter: ype of Turkestan. By MILDRED CaBLE and 
FRANCESCA FRENCH. (London: China Inland Mission. 7s. 6d. 1948.) 
This is an objective study of the outstanding pioneer missionary of 
Turkestan. Soon after acceptance by the China Inland Mission in 
1889, Hunter was studying the Chinese language at Anking, was 
then appointed to Lanchow in the north-west province of Kansu, 
where he travelled continually, visiting the notable border cities 
and becoming deeply interested in the Muslim population. After 
eleven years, the Boxer Rising led to his return to Aberdeen, on the 
only furlough of his long missionary life. Returning again to Kansu 
in 1902, he quickly made his way to the outer boundaries of his 
Mission in the North West and was soon leaving regular mission 
stations far behind, crossing the Gobi Desert to reach the capital 
of Chinese Turkestan, Tihwa or Urumtsi, in March 1906. Here 
he made his base for over thirty years, until his thirteen months’ 
imprisonment, in most rigorous conditions, when Russian influence 
became the predominant authority in Turkestan. After his release, 
Hunter was not allowed to re-visit his home, but was conveyed by 
plane back to Lanchow, in China. There, he insisted on living in 
the most austere and lonely simplicity, and finally died in 1946 at 
the age of eighty-five, in Kanchow, when seeking vainly an oppor- 
pac of returning to his beloved land of Sinkiang. 

he book portrays a strong-minded individualist, who found 
the ordinary round of settled church life insupportable, and who 


' enjoyed the isolation of Turkestan, with its freedom from the 
| irksome limitations of community life and mission authority. 


In his isolation, however, it was a source of immense joy when, 
beyond his expectation, an ideal young colleague, Percy Mather, 
joined him at Tihwa and shared most intimately his evangelistic 
travel and Bible translation. Mather’s death, after many years of 
colleagueship, was an overwhelming blow. 

Any book about George Hunter, and particularly one by Miss 
Cable and Miss French, would be welcome. Nevertheless, ‘Sas short 
sketch is not entirely satisfying. One wanted more about Hunter’s 
ideals, pur, .es and hopes, more vivid glimpses of his ac.ual travel 
and human contacts, to understand more intimately the secret of his 
own devotion and that consuming passion for the distribution of 
the Bible and the proclamation of the Good News. 

s. 


H. D. 
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How to be Healthy in Hot Climates. By ELEANOR T. CALVERLY, 
M.D. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. 1949.) 


This is a book written for those who must needs live in tropical | 
areas where skilled medical treatment is not always available in time © 


of illness. During the past century and a half thousands of men and 
women in missionary, government and commercial service in remote 
sections have found much comfort and some help in volumes of 
domestic medicine which were formerly so familiar. This book is 
their modern analogue. It is written in non-technical language by 
one who is a with a thorough scientific training and who 
has spent more than twenty years in the practice of medicine in the 
tropics. Among the subjects covered are the preparation and equip- 
ment for life in the tropics, important details of prophylaxis and 
household precautions, a description of common ailments as well 







as the more prevalent tropical diseases, information related to food | 


and nursing, lists of medical and other supplies needed in illness. 
The entire volume is written with an effort to enable the non- 
medical person to take advantage of the latest developments in 
medical science and to use so far as is practicable many of the more 
recent pharmaceutical preparations now employed by the medical 
profession. Appendices and tables provide condensed information 
on many subjects relating to health and disease. The book will hel 
the isolated and medically untrained to meet many a serious heal 
problem and will enable them to form a judgment as to when they 
must give up the battle and seek skilled medical aid elsewhere. 


P. H. J. L. 


Vrijheid van Godsdienst en de Verhouding Kerk en Staat. By 
J. M. J. Scnepper. (’s Gravenhage: Boekencentrum N. V. 1948.) 
The title in English translation is ‘Freedom of Religion and the 
Relations of Church and State’. The author is a former secretary 
of the Co-operating Missionary Societies in the Netherlands, later 
and for a number of years a professor of law in the University at 
Buitenzorg, Java, and now president of the Netherlands Missionary 
Council. The materials for the writing of this brochure have been 
taken largely from the sixth volume of the report of the Madras 
meeting of the International Missionary Council, and from Religzous 
Liberty—An Inquiry, by Professor M. Searle Bates. Brief reference 
is made to the early stages of the drafting of a Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights by the United Nations. This is an excellent 
summary of all these materials by a highly qualified writer. 


A. L. W. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. SetH M. Mokitim1, of the Methodist Church, is Vice- 
President and Chaplain of Healdtown Missionary Institution, 
South Africa. 


The Rev. G. B. A. Gerpener, D.Phil., is Professor of Practical 
Theology and Missions in the Theological Seminary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Stellenbosch, South Africa. 





The Rev. A. W. BLAXALL, of the Church of England, is pom: | 
of the Social Service Committee of the Christian Council of Sout 
Africa. 


Missionsinspektor HERMANN WIrTscHI, of the Basel Mission, 
with special responsibility for Indonesia, has recently revisited that 
area. 





The Rev. J. VerKuyL, D.D., of the Reformed Churches of the 
Netherlands, formerly a district missionary at Poerwokerto, Central 
Java, is now in charge of the production of Christian literature in 
Batavia. 





Dr med. SamueL MU.uer, of Germany, is Director of the 
Deutsches Institut fiir artzliche Mission, Tiibingen. 





Miss FLORENCE GorpDoN is Editorial Assistant to the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. 


The Rev. Wynn C. Farrriecp, D.D., for many years in China 
with the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
is Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 


Reviews of books are by: the Rev. WALTER M. Horton, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology at Oberlin College Graduate 
School of Theology, Ohio; the Rev. C. W. Ranson, General Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council; the Rev. ALEx. JOHNSON, 
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of the Church of Norway, formerly Secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement of Norway; the Rev. Dr Hans Durr, Lecturer 
on Missions in the Universities of Bern and Basel; the Rev. Dr Th. 
MU ier Krier, of the Rhenish Mission, shortly to return to 
service in Indonesia; the Rev. Martin Scuiunx, D.D., formerly 





Professor of Missions in Tiibingen University; the Rev. Professor | 


C. E. ABRAHAM, Vice-Principal of Serampore College, India; T. C. 
SKEFFINGTON-LopGE, Member of Parliament for Bedford, England, 








and Chairman of the Parliamentary Socialist Christian Group; the | 
Rev. PauL RAMASESHAN, Principal of South India Training Institu- | 


tion, Guindy, Madras; the Rev. Marcus Warp, of the United 


es College of South India and Ceylon, Bangalore; Miss 
ALICE 


America, now in charge of the language school attached to Banga- 


lore United Theological College; the Rev. NATHANIEL MICKLEM, f 
D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford; the Rev. EucEnr 
Grau, of the Evangelical and Reformed Church of the U.S.A., | 


Principal of Ho Theological Seminary, Gold Coast; the Rev. H. H. 
Row ey, D.D., Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature in 
the University of Manchester; the Rev. KENNETH W. May, lately 


. Van Doren, a missionary of the Reformed Church in — 


Chairman of the South-west China District of the Methodist — 


Church; the Rev. F. G. ONLEy, recently returned from long service 
in China with the United Society for Christian Literature; Mrs A. S. 
ARNOT, formerly at work in Calabar, Nigeria, with the Church of 
Scotland; the Rev. Dr Georce Scuwas, formerly a missionary in 
Cameroon with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; the Rev. 
Joun T. Tucker, D.D., in Angola with the United Church of 
Canada, Secretary of the Alianga Evangélica de Angola. 

Shorter notices are by: the Rev. H. G. Bovenxerk, of U.S.A., 
Secretary of the Interboard Committee for Christian Work in Japan; 
the Rev. S. H. Drxon, Secretary of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland; P. H. J. Lerrico, M.D., 
of U.S.A., formerly in Congo with the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society; the Rev. A. L. Warnsuuts, D.D., of the Reformed 
Church in America, Chairman of the Administrative Committee of 
Church World Service, Inc., and a former Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Anna E. Jones (New York), Rev. J. Christy 


Wilson, 


.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 


J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), Dr W. F. Dankbaar (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. 


Bisho 
Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 


Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schl 


(Tiibingen), 


While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 

literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Seettatione in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked +. 
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1. History 


THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA. 
Vol. I. C. P. Groves. xiii+330 pp. 
London : Lutterworth Press. 21s. 1949. 
324. 

See review, p. 360. 

THe BEGINNINGS OF WESTERN CHRISTEN- 

pom. L. E. Elliott-Binns. 412 pp. 


London : Lutterworth Press. 25s. 1948. 
325. 
See review, p. 363. 
CuRistus UND DIE CAESAREN. Historische 
Ethelbert Stauffer. 


Skizzen. 335 PP. 
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VI. THeorY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MISSIONS , . 307 
VIII. Missionary MeEtnHops . 398 
IX. Tue Youncer Cuurcnues 398 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND 
Unity ; ‘ - 398 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 398 
Religions of China, 398; India, 399; Islam, 
399 ; Secularism, 399. 
XII. SociaL AND Po.iTicaL RELa- 
TIONS OF MISSIONS . 399 
XIII. Hortatory AND PRACTICAL . 400 
XIV. New Missionary MAGAZINES 400 
Hamburg: Friedrich Wittig Verlag. 
1948. 326. 


Stauffer uses the results of numismatics 
for an understanding of the history of the 
earliest missions. 

Tue Prospect FOR CuRISTIANITY. K. S. 
Latourette. 222 pp. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 6s. 1949. 327. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue CuHristrAN UNDERSTANDING OF 
History. K.S. Latourette. Reprinted 
from the American Historical Review, 
1949 (Jan.), pp. 259-76. 728. 

review 18 in preparation. 
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+ MISSIONSKONFERENSER EFTER AMSTERDAM. 
Knut B. Westman. SMT, 1948 (4), 
148-59. 329. 

History of Missionary Societies 

PA Gama ATERSTALLDA Sticar. Aug. 
Andersson. 261 p Stockholm : 
Fosterlandsstiftelsens Férlag. Kr. 6.50. 
1947- 3309. 

From the mission work of the Evangeliska 
Fosterlandsstiftelsen in East Africa. 

Err Kristussrev. Greta Andrén. 146 pp. 
Stockholm: Israelsmissionens Forlag. 
Kr. 3. 1948. 331. 

Pictures from the work of the Swedish 
Israel Mission. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


D. E. Hoste, ‘A Prince witH Gop.’ 
Hudson Taylor’s Successor as General 
Director of the China Inland Mission. 
Phyllis Thompson. 222 pp. _Iilus. 
London : China Inland Mission. 9s. 6d. 
1949. 332. 

A review is in preparation. 

JOHANNES EvANGELIsTA GossNER. Glaube 
und Gemeinde. Walter Holsten. 432 pp. 
G6ttingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 
1949. 333. 

he = al is the new Professor of 
Missions in Mainz. 


ill. The Older Churches 


Tre CyurcH IN Post-War EvrRope. 


Alexander McLeish. 48 pp. Illus. 
Map London: World Dominion 
Press. 18.6d. 1949. 334. 

* Post-War Survey Series, No. 3.’ 


MISSIONEN I Bitp. Nils Ekberg. 413 pp. 
Illus. Stockholm: Svenska Journalens 
Férlag. Kr. 35. 10948. 335. 

An illustrated book of the foreign missions 
of Sweden. Published in connexion with 
the Swedish Missionary Council. 

RELIGION IN THE PusBLic ScHooLs. A 

xt prepared in relation to the 
jor issued by the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York entitled, Con- 
FIRMATION TO-DAY. 47 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 1949. 336. 

Assembles an interesting variety in experi- 
ment and practice in presenting and incul- 
cating the Christian Faith in school life. 

NEGROES IN Britatn : A Stupy oF RACIAL 
RELATIONS IN ENGLISH Society. K. L. 
Little. xiii+-292 pp. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner. 25s. 1948. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





in a dockside area of Cardiff, followed bya 
general historical account of the coming of 
the Negro to Britain, tracing also the raciaj 
reactions of the British le. An im. 
portant contribution to understanding | 
of the racial issue. 

Necro Status AND Race RELATIONS IN 
THE UNiTep STaTEs, 1911-1946. Tm 
Tuirty-Five YEAR REPORT OF THE 
PHELPS-Stoxes Funp. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, with contributions from Chan. 
ning H. Tobias, Thomas Jesse Jones, | 
J. D. Rheinallt Jones, L. A. Roy, anda 
documentary Appendix. 219 pp. New 
York. 1948. 338. 

A review is in preparation. 

E1n JAHRHUNDERT INNERE MISsSION. Dr } 
GESCHICHTE DES CENTRAL-AUSSCHUSSES 
FUR DIE INNERE MISSION DER DEUTSCHEN 
EVANGELISCHEN KirRCHE. Martin Ger- 
hardt. I Teil. Die Vichernzeit. 
II Teil. Hiéiter und Mehrer des Erhbes. | 
506 pp.  Giitersloh : 
DM. 25. 1948. 339. 

A review is in preparation. 
+DeutscHes MISSIONSDENKEN IN Ats- 
LANDISCHER SICHT. Hans Werner Gen- 
sichen. EMZ, 1949 (Marz), 40-54. 
340. 
+Diz DeutscHe EVANGELISCHE Mission 
Heute. Walter Freytag. EMZ, 1949 
(Marz), 12-21. 341. 
+THeE ApvANCE PROGRAMME FOR NoRrTH 

America. Wynn C. Fairfield. IRM, 

1949 (July), 335-40. 342. 
+BANEBRYTERE FOR MISJONSTANKEN BLANT 

DE Norsk-AMERIKANSKE LUTHERANERNE. 

Herman Astrup Larsen. NOTM, 1949 

(1), 39-48. 342a. 
tJosua CoLLIANDER OCH LuNDs Missions- 

SALLsKAP. Herman Schlyter. SMT, 

1948 (2), 54-70.  342b. ; 
See also 443 (German View of Medical 

Missions). 








IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 





PROSPECTS FOR DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN. 
T. A. Bisson. viii+143 pp. New 
York : Macmillan. $2.75. Obtainable 
London: Royal Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs. 148. 1949. 343. 

Presents a concise critical analysis of some 
crucial aspects of occupation policies and 
achievements. Should be read in conjunc- 








337. 
A sociological study of a coloured group 


350 pp. | 
Bertelsmann. | 
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PopcORN ON THE Ginza. An Informal 


Portrait of Post-war Japan. Lucy 
Herndon Crockett. xi+286 New 
York: William Sloane cuhass. 


$3.50 1949. 344. 

mpressions of Japanese reactions to 
defeat, democracy and allied occupation, 

while serving with the American 
Cross. 

Mirror FOR AMERICANS: JAPAN. Helen 
Mears. xiv-+-329 pp. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. 1948. 345. 

A study of Japanese ideas on American 
attitudes and policies ; useful in relation to 
other areas. 


Tue Seven Srars. Toru Matsumoto. 





224 pp. Illus. New York: Friendship 
Press. $2.50 and $1. 1949. 346. 
See review, p. 386. 
Japan’s TeExTILE INDustRY. With an 


Appendix on the Textile Industry in 
Burma, Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, 
India, "Indo-China, Indonesia, Pakistan 
and the Philippines—a Report prepared 
for the U. N. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. John R. Stewart. 
iv+82 pp. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $1.25. 1949. 347. 

An analysis of the vicissitudes of the 
component branches of an industry vital to 
Japanese economy in the past and to her 
recovery to-day. Material in appendix 
facilitates a comparison with textile enter- 
prise in other Asiatic countries and a survey 
of the ‘ Ecafe ’ areas as a whole. 


FLAMMENDES Herz tn Gottes HAND : Von 
DER CHRISTLICHEN RITTERSCHAFT DES 
Dr Kacawa ‘Toyouiko. Gerhard 
Rosenkranz. 55 pp. Stuttgart: Evan- 
<2 ae NINOS G.M.B.H. 


19. 

<< Pn tiie in the ‘ Helle Spuren’ 
series is devoted to a study of the Ja _ pane 
Christian leader, his personal biograp i and 
apan 


achievement, and his significance in 
y- 
tJaPAN’s ECONOMY UNDER OCCUPATION. 
Jerome B. Cohen. FPR, 1949 (Feb. 1), 
214-23. 349. 
Korea 
tUnirep States RuLE tn Korea. Chan- 


ning Liem. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1949 (April 6), 77-80. 350. 


China 


Tomorrow’s Cuina. Anna Louise Strong. 
128 pp. New York: Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy. §2. 
1948. 351. 


don a year’s stay in Communist- 
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THe Rise oF THE Mopgrn CHINESE 
Business Ciass. Marion J. Levy, - a 
and Kuo-heng Shih. _ iii+64 
ee en New York: 
natio Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $1. 1949. 352. 

Two introductory essa * The social 
background of modern business development 
in China’ and ‘ The early development of 
the modern Chinese business class’. 

FRONTIER LAND SYSTEMS IN SOUTHERN- 

MosT CHINA. A Comparative Damen of 

Agrarian Problems and Social O iza- 

tion among the Pai Yi people of onl 

and the Kamba people of ly Chen 

Han-Seng. vii-+-156 pp. mimeographed. 

New York: International Secretariat, 

Institute of Pacific Relations. $2. 1949. 


353. 
Although the study was made in 1 
only recently translated into E +g = 
basic pattern of social relationships has net 
changed. 


Cuin Mino’s Cutnsse SKETCH Book. As 


Seder 


told by Beatrice D. Lee (Chih Ming) to 
Ina M. McCausland. 250 pp. Port- 
land, Me. : Falmouth Publishing House. 
$3.50. 1948. 354. 


Delightful family stories of life in a 
Chinese Christian home. 
Que PENSER DU COMMUNISME CHINOIs ? 
Raymond de Jaegher. 49 pp. Illus. 
Map. Louvain: Editions SAM. 1947. 


 ¢ frank and objective study of Chinese 
Communism by a Roman Catholic mission- 
ary who lived in North China for six years. 

+THe Lasour PoLicy OF THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT AND ITS REACTIONS ON 
INDUSTRY AND Lasour. Ta Chen. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1949 (Jan.), 34-62. 356. 

+Kina Som MIssIonsFALT ErTeR ANDRA 
VARLDSKRIGET. Joh. Aspberg. SMT, 
1948 (3), 102-16. 357. 

+WHaT CAN THE UNITED STATES DO IN 
Cuina? Gerald F. Winfield, John K. 
Fairbank, George E. Taylor. F an 1949 
(Mar. 15), whole number. 

‘+}MANCHURIA : As1a’s Cdl 
Richard W. Van Alstyne. Current 
History (Philadelphia, Pa.), 1949 (Feb.), 
65-71. 358a. 

+KINESERNAS DODSRIKESFORESTALLNING 


I FornTIpeEN. Josua Sommarstrém. 
SMT, 1948 (1), 10-22. 359. 

+Kingsiskt 'TANKANDE. Joh. Aspberg. 
SMT, 1949 (1), 11-17. 359a. 


See also 438 (Preaching to non-Christian 
Chinese); 442 (Medical Missions); 





controlled ‘ liberated areas’ of China. 








450a, 451 (Philosophy of Mo Ti). 
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South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia) 
Soutu-East Asia, CROSSROADS OF RE- 

LIGIONS. Kenneth Perry Landon. ix+ 
215 pp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $4. 1949. 360. 
A review is in preparation. 

Sociat Forces IN Soutu-East Asia. Cora 
DuBois. 78 pp. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. $2. 1949. 
36r,. 

An anthropologist’s interpretative insights 
into some essential social factors. 


AGRARIAN UNREST IN SOUTH-EastT AsIA. 
Erich H. Jacoby. xvii+287 pp. New 
York : Columbia University Press. $4. 
1949. 362. 

The survey covers Java, Burma, Malaya, 
Indo-China, the Philippines and Siam. 

THREE REPORTS ON THE MALAYAN PROB- 
LEMS. David R. Rees-Williams, Tan 
Cheng Lock, S. S. Awbery and F. W. 
Dalley. ii+46 PP. mimeographed. New 
York: International Secretariat, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 50 cents. 
1949. 363. ‘ al a 

A_ paper presenting the British view, 
another the Chinese in Malaya, with a third 
memorandum reproduced from the report 
on Labour and Trade Union Organization 
in the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 


Out or Exire. Soetan Sjahrir. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by Charles 
Wolf, Jr. xxii-+265 pp. New York: 
John Day. $3. 1949. 364. 

The author’s letters to his wife while a 
risoner or in exile, from 193 until the 
ool occupation of Indonesia in 1942, 
with a later chapter bringing the Indonesian 
political controversy up to date. 
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t+INDONESIA AND Rexicious Liperty. J. 
> eae IRM, 1949 (July), 312-23. 
395. 


tQueELques DoNNfrS SUR LE PROBLEME 
INDOCHINOIS DANS SON Etat ACTUEL. 
Georges Bois. Christianisme Social 
(Versailles), 1949 (1-2), 11-23. 366. 


india, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 


Tue Revicious HUNGER oF INp1a. J. F. 
Edwards. xix+349 pp. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society. Rs 4. 
1948. 367. 

A presentation of India’s search for the 
true religion, based largely on a lifelong 
study of the Maharashtra Poet Saints, with 
much of the material drawn from the author’s 
articles in Dnyanodaya. 


ManatmMa Ganpui. H.S. L. Polak, H. N. 
Brailsford and Lord Pethick-Lawrence. 


REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





With a foreword by H. E. Mrs Sarojini 
Naidu. 320 pp. Illus. London: 
Odhams Press. 128. 6d. 1949. 3672, 
Three writers with close contacts with 
Gandhi cover the three periods into which 


his life approximately falls: 1869-1914 
1915-39, 1939-48. 

GaNDHI—A PropHecy. B. K. Mallik 
pp. Oxford: Hall. 8s. 6d. 1948, 
305, 

See review, p. 370. 

THe DescENT OF THE Gop. Maurice 
Collis. 147 pp. London: Faber, 
12s. 6d. 1948. 369. 


A fascinating presentation of the persistent | | 
cult of a divine presence pervading the | 


island of Manaung, Burma, written od 


humour and conviction from __ personl 
contact with the island’s  inhabitent. 
Richly and poignantly suggestive of the 
instinctive longing for divine revelation. 
INDIEN KAiar. Fredrik Franklin. 112 pp. 
Stockholm: Baptist-missionens Forlag, 
Kr. 3.25. 1948. 370. 
An introduction to the new mission field 





in India of the Swedish Baptist Mission. 
¢GANDHI OCH Kristus. Tage eam; 
SMT, 1948 (2), 49-53. 372 

tA YEAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN oneal AND 
PaKISTAN. Sir William Barton. Quarterly 
Review (London), 1948 (Oct.), 469-84. 
372. 

+PakisTan. Round Table (London), 1948 
(Dec.), 71-5. 373. 

+ CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF PAKISTAN, 
Aslam Malik. Asian Horizon (London), 
1948 (Winter), 58-66. 374. 

+THe KasHMir Conrticr. Alice Thorne: 


Middle East Journal (Washington, D.C), 


1949 (Jan.), 17-30. 375. 


+tARCHITECTURAL MASTERPIECES OF THE 


MucuHat Emperors. Edward F. Smith. 
MW, 1949 (Apr.), 102-12. 37452. 


Central Asia 
+THE STRUCTURE OF Mostem Society IX 
INNER Monocouia. Shinobu Iwamun. 
Far Eastern Quarterly (Ithaca, N.Y,), 
1948 (Nov.), 34-44. 376. 
+tKuuzistaN Past AND PRESENT. Asiatic 
Review (London), 1948 (Oct.), 410-16. 
377. 


i 





The Near East and Nerth Africa 
In SEARCH OF A FuTURE: Persia, Ecypt, 
TRAQ AND PALESTINE. Maurice Hindus. 
xv+270 pp. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. $3. 1949. 378. 
The author believes that Jewish Palestix 








Irs Sarojini 
On ; 

9. 3674, 

Ntacts with 








provides a blue-print for agricultural 


economy in neighbouring lands. 


AraBIAN Or: America’s STAKE IN THE 


; into which!) MippLe East. Raymond F. Mikesell 
1869-1914) and Hollis B. Chenery. xi-+-201 pp. 
Chapel Hill: University of North 
K. Mall } Carolina Press. $3.50. 1949. 379. 
6d. 1948 America’s petroleum position in the Near 
‘} East and the U.S. foreign economic policy ; 
with an appendix on ‘ International petroleum 
Maur; economics ’. 
+" = Der DuRCHBRUCH DES EVANGELIUMS IN 
* Faber, | GALLALAND. Ereignisse und Erlebnisse 
he persisten: | nach dem _italienisch - abessinischen 
rvading th Kriege 1930-1941. Dietrich Wassmann. 
written with } 132 pp. Hermannsburg: Missions- 
m mht handlung. 1948. 380. 
inhabitants, Impressions of the penetration of the 
tive of the} Gospel in Abyssinia since the Italian- 
evelation. Abyssinian war. 
in. 112pp.)Nio AR Vip Niven. Jack Hardstedt. 
ens Forlag.) 200 pp. Stockholm: Filadelfiaférlaget. 
Kr. 4.75- 1947. 381. 
mission field From the work of the Pentecostal Mission 
Mission. | in Port Said. 
Holmberg. tAramco. Life Magazine (N.Y.), 1949 
ie (Mar. 28), 62-8. 382. 
InpIA AND} {THE Press IN IRAN To-pay. L. P. 
1. Quarterly} Elwell-Sutton. Royal Central Asian 
t.), 469-84.— Journal (London), 1948 (July—OQct.), 
209-19. 382a. 
idon), 1948 


F PAKISTAN. 
1 (London), 


¢PoLiTICAL PARTIES IN IRAN, 1941-1948. 
L. 


Elwell-Sutton. Middle East 


Journal (Washington, D.C.), 1949 (Jan.), 
45-62. 383. 


+Turxey Faces THE Soviets. Necmeddin 


se Thorne} Sadak. FA, 1949 (Apr.), 449-61. 384. 
zton, D.C),){Uniry AND NATIONALISM IN LIBYA. 
: Benjamin Rivlin. Middle East Fournal 
is oF Tal ashington, D.C.), 1949 (Jan.), 31-44. 
iF. Smith) 385: 
37 5a. THe Jews AND PALESTINE. S. Vernon 
McCasland. Crozer Quarterly (Chester, 
Pa.), 1949 (Apr.), 115-26. 386. 
Society 1x} See also 423 (Religion and State in Israel). 
iv Africa (General) 
‘ eene-tgmanem: pe L. 
1. Asiatic omburger. 275 pp. mdon: Rout- 
_ and Ke Paul. 21s. 1 a oe 
th, 450-8 ranslation of an important Seale Gaplamned 
from — edition, IRM, Jan. 1948, 
h Africa — 
sta, Ecyrr 80S Piants OF ArFRicA. Thomas S. 
: oe tintin Githens. vii+125 pp. Philadelphia : 
y, N Y.: cerns of Pennsylvania Press. $2.25. 
i ““) 1949. 388. 
A Paleste Abicat Handbooks No. 8. A compilation 


of the medicinal plants of Africa. 
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AFRIKANSK NEGERDIKTNING. Ordsprak 
och dikter, berattelser och sagner tol- 


kade. Carl Kjersmeier. Trans. from 
Danish by Maria Wine. Illus. Stock- 
holm : orstedt & Séners Forlag. 
Kr. 16. 1948. 389. 

Proverbs, ms, tales and legends 
 cmnguaas ith drawings by Mogens 
ieler. 


Un’ FL£au AFRICAIN: 1A POLYGAMIE. 
J. Esser. Zaire (Brussels), 1949 (mars), 
239-55- 390. 

TEVoLUTION DE LA Société Noire. Bau- 
duin Standaert, O.S.B. Revue de 
PAucam (Louvain), 1949 (jan.-avril), 
26-32. 391. 


TAFRIKAKONFERENSER. Arvid Bafverfeldt. 
SMT, 1948 (3), 117-21. 392. 

TAFRIKANSKT Kyrkostyre. V. R. Rick- 
land. SMT, 1948 (3), 97-101. 393. 

See also 324 (Planting of Christianity). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


FuMBAN, Diz STADT AUF DEM SCHUTTE : 
ARBEIT UND ERNTE 1M MISSIONSDIENST 
IN Kamerun. Anna Rein-Wuhrmann. 
208 pp. Basel: Baslermissionsbuch- 
handlung. Fr. 8.20. 1948. 394. 

See review, p. 382. 

THe AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
Charles R. Joy and Melvin Arnold, 
with a concluding essay by Albert 
Schweitzer. Illus. New York: Harper 
Bros. Boston: Beacon Press. $3.75. 
1948. 395. 

A vivid picture, the outcome of many 
years’ study and support of Dr Schweitzer’s 
work, culminating in a share in it during a 
memorable visit. 

tLa CrisE pes Missions CONGOLAISEs. 
M. Guy Malengreau. Revue de l’Aucam 
(Louvain), 1949 (jan.-avril), 16-25. 396. 

tE tr CENTRALLASARETT FOR DE EVANGE- 
LISKA MISSIONERNA I NEDRE OCH MEL- 
LERSTA Konco. Artur F. Vilén. SMT, 
1948 (2), 71-3. 397. 

+tAu RUANDA: CONSIDERATIONS SUR LA 
NATURE DE L’Hommg. P. Schumacher. 
Zaire (Brussels), 1949 (mars), 257~78. 
3974. 

tLe PaysaANNaT AU GaBON. H. Delavig- 
notte. Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 


1949 (jan.-mars), 21-36. 398. 
+FInskT MIsSIONSARBETE 1 OVAMBOLAND 

75 AR. 

23-30. 


Viktor Alho. 
399. 


SMT, 1948 (1), 
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East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


THe SORCERER’s APPRENTICE: A JOURNEY 
THROUGH East AFrRIcA. Elspeth Huxley. 
Xviii+366 pp. Illus. Map. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 18s. 1948. 400. 

An inimitable record of first-hand con- 
tacts, transient but penetrating, with needs 
and problems, customs and relationships in 
the t African territories. 


Krinc Arrikas PArLa. Lewi Pethrus. 
294 pp. Stockholm: Filadelfiaférlaget. 
Kr. 12.50. 1948. 4or. 

Pictures from a tour of inspection of the 
mission fields of the Pentecostal Mission in 
East Congo and Tanganyika. 


Sett FrAN LIvVINGSTONIABERGEN. Johan 


Hagner. 122 pp. Stockholm: Foster- 
landsstiftelsens Férlag. Kr. 6. 1948. 
402. 


Pictures from a tour of inspection in the 
mission field of the Evangeliska Foster- 
landsstiftelsen in Tanganyika. 

+Nores ON Some MEtTApPHyYsICAL CON- 
CEPTS OF THE BALEVALE TRIBES. C. M.N. 
White. African Studies (Johannesburg), 
1948 (4), 146-56. 403. 

See also 330 (Evang. Fosterlandsstiftelsen). 


South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


HANDBOOK ON Race RELATIONS IN SOUTH 
Arrica. Edited by Ellen Hellmann, 
assisted by Leah Abrahams. 758 pp. 
Map. London: Oxford University 
Press, for the South African Institute of 
Race Relations. 42s. 1948. 404. 


THe CHURCHES’ JUDGMENT ON ‘ APART- 


HEID’. Published by the Civic a 
League, Cape Town. 16 pp. d. 
1949. 405. 


The texts of some Anglican, Baptist, 
Congregational, Dutch Reformed Mission 
Church, Methodist, Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic statements on ‘ Apartheid ’. 


SoutH AFRICAN INDIANS. Michael Vane. 
43 pp. Johannesburg: Society of the 
Friends of Africa (P.O. Box 4118). 
Is. 1948. 406. 

An important outline study of the history 
of Indians in South Africa and of the 
vicissitudes of legislation on their behalf 
down to the present day. Includes a vivid 
picture of the part played by Gandhi. 

APARTHEID AND THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 
Seth M. Mokitimi. IRM, 1949 (July), 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





+THe Crux oF THE RACIAL SITUATION | 


and | 
Soutu Arrica. G. B Gerdene, New ¥ 
IRM, 1949 (July), 280-94. 408. ; $3.75 
Sour Arrica BELoNnGs To Us. A. WwW. _ 
Blaxall. IRM, 1949 (July), 295-305, pace? 
409. jTax $ = 
tSoutH AFRICA AND WortLD Opinioy, 
Samuel Fielding. Race Relations” aes 
(Johannesburg), 1948 (4), 109-17. 410, ph ae 
tNAcCHTRAGE VOM _ SUDAFRIKANISCHEN, 8°>° “4 
MISSIONSFELD. P. Franz Hagel, O.M1, set 
MR, 1949 (1), 67-72. 422. {West 
+Det Mytiska TANKANDET, BELyst Mzp fee 
DRAG UR KARANGERNAS Livssyn. Harald | ton, I 
von Sicard. SMT, 1948 (3), 122-30; } 4 
(4), 166-76. 41Za. tLaTIN 
Prom! 
Madagascar Religi 
+TuHe OuTLook iN Mapagascar. JohnT.) 199% 
Gordge. African Affairs (London), 1949 
(Apr.), 133-41. 412. | c 
La France Epucatrice A MADAGASCAR @ 
Olivier Hatzfeld. Le Monde Non\ 
Chrétien (Paris), 1949 (jan.—mars), 37-69. AMBRIC 
413. Eme: 
Bart! 
America and the West Indies Jame 
EarLy Jesuit Missions 1n Taranumara| 0° Pa 
Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 276 pp. p 
Berkeley : University of California Press. a 
$3.75. 1948. London: Cambridge} nd 
University Press. 21s. 1949. 414, 


The third in a series on the activities of! 
the Jesuits in Spanish North America, this 
volume covers the period from the beginning ) ¢RELIC 
of the seventeenth century to 1767, whenthe{ Ben- 
Jesuits were expelled by the King of Spain. (Ma 


EcuaADOR AND THE GaLApacos ISLANDs.| +THE 





276-9. 407. 


Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. ix+290pp.| Pro 
Norman : University of Oklahoma Press. / a 
$3.75. 1949. 415. 

n informal history of a_ small, but aunt 
important, country of South America; 
includes an interesting presentation of the 
drama connected with the Islands, and of | 
the discovery of quinine. Tue S 

Let’s Go to CoLomsia. Lyman and} 244 
Ellen Judson. xii+332 pp. Illus} 194 
New York: Harpers. $4. 1949. 416. Al 

The first of a series of guide-books on tg 
individual countries of Latin Ames me 
detailed and well illustrated. - 

Simon Borivar. Gerhard Masur. xii+}  bott 
737 pp. Albuquerque: University of Russi 
New Mexico Press. $6.50. 1948. 417.) 46, 

very comprehensive and critical So 
analysis. Well documented. ry 

Tue TENETEHARA INDIANS OF BraziL; 4) fort 
culture in transition. Charles Wagley} con’ 
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and Eduardo Galvao. xv+200 pp. 
New York : Columbia University Press. 
408. ; $3.75. 1949. 418, 

J - Sponsored by the Department of Anthro- 
Ss. A. Wy logy of Columbia University and the 
1» 295-305, | i National Museum at Rio de Janeiro. 


Tue SuGAR IsLANDs, A CARIBBEAN TRAVE- 


TUATION 1 
Gerdener 


| OPiniox, LtocugE. Alec Waugh. 278 pp. New 

Relation) York; Farrar, Straus. $3. 1949. 419. 
17. 410, Interesting incidents describing life in 
IKANISCHRN | general in the West Indies, with a short 


zel, O.ML * sketch on each individual island. 


) {West INDIAN CONFERENCE: ‘Third 
ELysT Mp _ Session. Elizabeth H. Armstrong. The 
vn. Ht anai| tment of State Bulletin (Washing- 
), 129-40: | ton, D.C.), 1949 (Feb. 20), 221-6. 420. 


+LaTIN-AMERICAN VARIATIONS ON THE 
PROTESTANT THEME. Alberto Rembao. 
Religion in Life (N.Y.), 1949 (Spring), 


» Joha't| Pee 
idon), 1949 | The Pacific Islands 

| (including British New Guinea and 
onde Ne aps 


irs), 37-69. AmBRICA’S PaciFIC DEPENDENCIES. Rupert 
erson, Lawrence S. Finkelstein, E.L. 
Bartlett, George H. McLane and Roy E. 


indies ee 134 PP- ‘e° York : Institute 

RAH of Pacific Relations. $1.50. 1949. 422. 
al A survey of American Colonial policies 

nia P P-} and of administration and progress toward 

C bride if-rule in Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa 

? "Gee 8) and the Trust Territory. 

activities of 

mation, bi The Jews 

e beginning ) {RELIGION UND STAAT IN ISRAEL. Schalom 

7, whenth{ Ben-Charin. Judaica (Ziirich), 1949 

g of Spain.} (Mé&rz), 58-65. 423. 

| ISLANDS} ¢THe GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL AND ITS 

k+290pp.| Proptems. Edwin Samuel. Middle 

oma Press. 





East Fournal (Washington, D.C.), 1949 
(Jan.), 1-16. 424 
pr but See also 386 (Jews and Palestine). 


Fields (General) 


tion of the 
ds, and of 
THE SITUATION IN AstA. Owen Lattimore. 


man and} 244Ppp. Boston: Little, Brown. $2.75. 

p. Iilus.f 91949. 425. : 
49. 416. An up-to-the-minute survey of each 
»-books on} Country, and of Asia as a whole, to answer 
‘ +.4-, the question: Can Asia avoid being an 

America 
‘| instrument of either Russia or America and 
rs set its own terms for good relations with 
ur. = xi+ both ? 
versity i Russia’s Race For Asta. George Creel. 
‘ onsccil 264 pp. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.75. 1949. 426. 

‘The main purpose of this book is to set 
IRAZIL ; 2) forth the proof of Moscow’s unbroken 
s Wagley} control of the Chinese Communist Party for 
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the conquest of China and the subsequent 
communization of Asia.’ 


CHINESE-RussIAN RELATIONS. Michel N. 


Pavlovsky. viii+194 pp. New York: 
Philosophical Library. $3.75. 1940. 
427. 


A well-documented early history of the 
relations of two empires, which provides 
background for present-day understanding. 

Lenin. A _ Biography. David Shub. 
po pp. Garden City. N.Y.: 
Doubleday. $5. 1948. 428. 

A history of Bolshevism woven around the 
life of Lenin, by one who was personally 
acquainted with the ‘man who guides the 
destinies of one-sixth of the human race’. 


MacIc, SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Bronislaw 


Malinowski. xii-+327 pp. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $3.50. 1948. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. 1949. 429. 


Posthumous collection of a number of 
papers by a well-known anthropologist. 
+Tue Basic Hope For RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
IN THE WorLD OF IsLAM. William N. 
Wysham. MW, 1949 (Apr.), 91-6. 430. 
+Tue SettTinc oF Far Eastern PO.icy. 
Robert J. Kerner. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1949 (Feb. 9), 25-8. 432. 
+tNo Nation Swatiows Asia. _ Robert 
Payne. United Nations World (N.Y.), 
1949 (Feb.), 25-9. 432. 


V. Works of Reference 


Tue First ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD 
CouNCcIL OF CHURCHES: THE OFFICIAL 


Report. Edited by W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft. 271 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 12s. 6d. New York: Harpers. 
$3. 1949. 


433. 
Vol. V of the Amsterdam Series, containing 
the reports of the sections and committees, 
texts of the Message, Constitution and other 
documents, lists of participants, etc. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
+A CriTIQUE OF MODERN 
John K. Shryock. 
(Chester, Pa.), 
434. 
+THE CHRISTIAN MIssION ON ‘TO-DAyY’s 
Frontiers. Charles W. Iglehart. Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review (N.Y.), 1949 
(Jan.), 3-13. 435. 
+MISJONAEREN STUDERER SPRAKET. Otto 
Chr. Dahil. NOTM, 1949 (1), 5-20. 


Missions. 
Crozer Quarterly 
1949 (Apr.), 132-42. 





43 5a. 
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tAre Missions A Menace? C. C. 

Martindale, S.J. African Affairs (Lon- 
don), 1949 (Apr.), 119-29. 436. 

tENGELWELT UND WELTMISSION. Gustav 
Stahlin. EMZ, 1949 (Marz), 22-35. 
436a. 

+SKOLFRAGOR PA STUDENTMISSIONSKON- 
FERENS. Sten Rodhe. SMT, 1948 (4), 
160-5. 436d. 

+NAGOT OM MISSIONSVETENSKAPEN. Knut 
B. Westman. SMT, 1949 (1), 3-10. 
437. 

See also 340 (German Missionary Think- 

ing). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
+Di£ KREUZESPREDIGT VOR CHINESISCHEN 
Hemwen. H. Wyder. EMM, 1949 


(Marz), 35-46. 438. 

+THE Wor.tp Day or Prayer. Florence 
Gordon. IRM, 1949 (July), 330-4. 
439. 

See also 336 (Religion in British Public 
Schools); 34r (German Missions) ; 
342 (N. American Advance Programme). 


Medical 
HEALTH AND Heauinc. A Christian Inter- 


retation. Phyllis L. Garlick. 80 pp. 
mdon: Edinburgh House Press. 
2s.6d. 1948. 440. 


A compelling presentation of medical 
missions as part of the total Christian 
witness, requiring, over and above profes- 
sional collaboration in health services, the 
interpretation of the Christian view of ‘ the 
wholeness of man’. 

Survey oF Reticious Work IN PROTEs- 
TANT HospiTats. James C. M. Chen. 
Bulletin of the Council on Christian 
Medical Work (Shanghai), 1949 (Jan.), 
13-28. 441. 

+tPost-War PROBLEMS OF MEDICAL 
Missions IN CHINA. Gilbert C. Nee. 
Bulletin of the Council on Christian 
Medical Work (Shanghai), 1949 (Jan.), 
4-12. 442. 

tA GERMAN View OF MEDICAL Missions. 
Samuel Miller. IRM, 1949 (July), 
324-9. 443. 


Audio- and Visual-Aids 


Look anp Seg. Visual Aids in the Service 
of the Church. Colin Beale. 112 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 








Illus. London: Edinburgh Hous /Tue Cr 
Press. 38. 6d. 1949. 444. Reprin 

A handbook on the technique of a modem i Ry 
evangelistic medium and its use. "Harold 

| Manch 

IX. The Younger Churches a 

LUTHERANS, BAPTISTS AND THE CHURCH 07 ] See al 
SoutH Inp1a. Report of a Conference | 
held in Madras, December 14th-16th, 
1948. 29 pp. Madras: Christian | 
Literature Society. 6 as. 1949. 445. |, 

Three papers read, by an Anglican, 1 | !HEOLOG 
Lutheran and a Baptist, at a conference Pa Friso 
church union held in Madras, Dec. 1948, | C. Bert 
with an introductory note and an accoun) ‘The 
of the proceedings of the conference. JINDISCHE 

MISSIONARY SERVICE IN AN INDONESIAN 
CuurcH. Hermann Witschi. IRM,} Tubing 
1949 (July), 306-11. 446. Verlag. 

+De ONTWIKKELING VAN DE BELIDENIS IN} ‘ Indi 
DE JonGE KerKen. W. F. Dankbaar,} ment. 
Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift (Ocgs. | 
geest), 1948 (Aug.), 341-63. 447. 
‘MoHAMM 
X. Comity, Co-operation and ates 
sity Pre 
Unity A rev: 

Towarp A Resorn CuHurcH. A Review Tue H 
and Forecast of the Ecumenical Move- os 
ment. Walter Marshal Horton. 122 pp.) “#™€S 
New York: Harpers. $1.50. 1949.) ‘13725 
448. ar Tue 

Considers the successes, limitations and) Thoms 
future prospects of the movement towards 456. 
world-wide unity in the non-Roma 
Catholic Church. }THe Re 

THe EMERGENCE OF A WoriLp CurisTian}| MENT 
Community. Kenneth Scott Latour-| shaimb 
ette. iv+or pp. New Haven: Yale} 457: 
University Press. $2. 1949. 449. BMuHam: 

An optimistic view of a world-wide NEUERE 
Christian unity, indicating the present weak- | Jischk 
nesses and achievements, and the prospects 
of solving some outstanding problems. AL-GHA 

tUNIONSPROBLEM BLAND LUTHERANERNA | } DER Hi 
INDIEN. Sigfrid Estborn. SMT, 1948} SEN Is 
(1), 3-9. 450. 1947-4 

See also 433 (Amsterdam Assembly SPUREN 
Report), 445 (Church of S. India and RBITEN 
Lutherans). Hille 

Neue 2 

XI. Christianity and the Non- _ 
Christian Religions c . 

AE 

Religions of China Religio 

Mo Tr: der Kiinder der allgemeinen — 
stemenatite. Franz Geisser. Berne: By . 
A. Francke. 1947. 450a. r 

See review, p. 376. Taibing 





n House 
F a modern 


Tue CHINESE PHILOSOPHER Mo _T1. 

rinted from the Bulletin of the John 
Ry Library, November 1948. 
Harold H. Rowley. 38 pp. Manchester: 
' Manchester University Press and the 





| Librarian, The John Rylands Library. 
rches | 2s. 1948. 451. 
HURCH OF See also review, p. 376. 
onference 
4th-16th, 
Christian Religiens of India 
ms! 'THEOLOGISCHE BEGEGNUNG Mur INDIEN. 
ference on| Friso Melzer. 84 pp. Géiitersloh : 
Dec. 1948,, C.Bertelsmann. 1948. 2. 
in account|  ‘ Theological encounter with Indians.’ 
_ INDISCHE WEISHEIT UND CHRISTLICHE 
iDONESIAN NIS. Friso Melzer. 266 pp. 
|. IRM,| Tibingen: Der Leuchter, Otto Reichl 

Verlag. 1948. 453. 

DENIS iN} ‘Indian Wisdom and Christian Discern- 
Dankbesr, | ment. 
ift (Ocgst- 
447. | islam 

IMoHAMMEDANISM. H. A. R. Gibb. 
yn and x+206 pp. London: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press. 5s. 1949. 454. 
; A review is in preparation. 

. oe {Tue History oF IsLam IN Inp1a II. 
. 122 pp. James D. Brown. MW, 1949 (Apr.), 
©. 1949. 113-25. 455. 

: ‘THe Qu’RAN AND Istam. William 
ations am} Thomson. MW, 1949 (Apr.), 136-44. 
nt towards) 456, 
on-Roman 

THE RELIGIOUS AND PoLitTicaL DeEvELop- 
CHristian | MENT OF Munammap. E. Hammer- 
t Latour} Shaimb. MW, 1949 (Apr.), 126-35. 
en: Yale} 457- 

409. {Monammep UND DAS CHRISTENTUM NACH 
vent weak.) NEVEREN  ForscHUNGEN. —_ Gotthard 
> prospect Jischke. MR, 1949 (1), 16-28. 458. 
lems. AL-GHAZZALI (ALGAZEL) DES FORMER 
RANERNA |} DER HOHEREN FROMMIGKEIT IM HEUvTI- 
MT, 1948) GEN IstamM. Franz Jaeschner. MR, 

1947-48 (2), 122-37. 459. 
i SpuREN CHRISTLICHER GLAUBENSWAHR- 
HEITEN IM Koran: VIII: Paradies und 
Hille (1). P. Jos Henniger, S.V.D. 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 
» Non- een. Schweiz), 1949 (2), 127-40. 
s : 
ye Bawa’. Ein Kapitel neuzeitlicher 
Religionsgeschichte. Gerhard Rosen- 
Igemeinen ae 62 pp. Stuttgart: Kreuz 
r. Berne:| ‘etlag. 1949. ¢6r. 
By the new Professor of Missions in 
Tiibingen. 
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Secularism 
THe CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SECULARISM. 


J. Richard Spann, ed. 296 pp. New 
York: $Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$2.50. 1948. 462. 


Analyses the various aspects of secularism 
in to-day’s world and presents the import- 
ance of Christian philosophy. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


PRELIMINARY Drarr OF A WorLpD Con- 
STITUTION. Committee to frame a 
World Constitution. xi+92 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$2. 1948. 463. 

Contains documents of the committee and 
a summary of its report. 


LEARNING AND WoriLp Peace. Lyman 
Bryson, ed. xix-+694 pp. New York: 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. $6.50. 1948. 464. 

Papers on the general subject, ‘ How can 
scholarship contribute to the relief of inter- 
national tensions ?’, prepared and discussed 
at the eighth conference. 


No Ptrace to Hine. David Bradley. 
xviii+182 pp. Boston: Little, Brown. 
$2. 1948. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 1949. 465. 

Day-to-day account of a doctor assigned 
to duty with ‘Operation Crossroads’. 
Endeavours to explain to laymen the 
seriousness of invisible danger from radio- 
activity, and what atomic energy means to 
the average man. 


Roap TO SurvivaL. William Vogt. 
xvit+335 pp. New York: William 
Sloane Associates. $4. 1948. London: 
Gollancz. 158. 1949. 466. 

The effect of destruction of the earth’s 
wealth on the lives of all mankind. How are 
the millions of people to be fed, sheltered 
and clothed ? 


Mirror FOR MAN. ‘The Relation of 


Anthropology to Modern Life. Clyde 
Kluckhorn. xi+313 pp. New York: 
Whittlesey House. $3.75. 1949. 467. 


Written primarily for the layman, the 
author shows there is a basic unity of 
mankind which should be studied to enable 
us to help solve the world’s present-day 
problems. 


War AND PEACE AIMS OF THE UNITED 


NATIONS, FROM CASABLANCA TO TOKYO 
Bay. JANUARY 1, 1943-SEPTEMBER 1, 





1945. Compiled and edited by Louise 
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W. Holborn. Ixv-+1278 pp. Boston: 
— Peace Foundation. $6. 1948. 
468. 

The first volume covered the period from 
Sept. 1939 to Dec. 31, 1942. his is the 


second and final volume. 


THe Ass& LAMENNAIS ON FREEDOM. 
Frederick E. Ellis. Harvard Theological 
Review Ceneenerepe, Mass.), 1948 (4), 
251-71. 469. 

+tNAcor OM VIKTIGARE ANTROPOLOGISK 
Lirreratur. Bertil Lundman. SMT, 
1947 (4), 203-9. 479. 

See also 337, 338, 404-9 (Race Rela- 
tions) ; 365, 430 (Religious Liberty) ; 
390 (Polygamy). 


Xill. Hortatory and Practical 


THe Cyurcn’s MINistry IN Our TIME. 
Henry Knox Sherrill. ix+162 pp. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s. $2. 
1949. 471. F 

A plea for the church to wake up to its 
nin aren a at a time which may prove 
a turning-point in history. 

How Ricu THE Harvest. Studies in Bible 
Themes and Missions. Samuel M. 
Zwemer. 120 pp. New York: Revell. 
$1.50. 1948. 472. 

Essays on Christian faith and living, 
suitable for meditation or sermon suggestions. 


THINGS THAT Matrer. The Best Writings 


of Bishop Brent. Frederick Ward Kates, 
Editor. New York: Harpers. $1.50. 
1949. 473. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





Devotional selections; contains a bio- 
graphical sketch by the editor. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


CR ==Chinese Recorder 
EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
EWR =East and West Review 
FA = Foreign Affairs 
FPR =Foreign Policy Reports 
IRM =International Review of Missions 
im Bw Christian Quarterly 

R issionswissenschaft und ? Religions- 

wissenschaft 

MW =Muslim World 





KIRCHE IN DER ENTSCHEIDUNG. Mission. 
arische Erw&gungen zur _ heimatkirch. 
lichen Praxis. Georg F. Vicedom 
64 pp. Neuendettelsau: Freimund.” 
Verlag. 1949. 474. ' 

Missionary reflexions on methods in th 
home Church. 

How To BE HEALTHY IN Hor Cunumd 
Eleanor T. Calverly. xi+275 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
1949. 475. 

See review, p. 388. 

Tue Gospe, AccorpING To St Luke—A 
COMMENTARY. 48 pp. London : Unite 
Society for Christian Literature. 1, 
1948. 476. } 

See review, p. 369. 

Tue Gospet AccorDING To St Luke (TH 

AUTHORIZED VERSION), explained in 





Pp. 
$34 


everyday English. E. C. Parnwell 
116 pp. London: Oxford University) 
Press. 2s. 1948. 477. 


See review, p. 369. 
See also 439 (World Day of Prayer). 


XIV. New Missionary 
Magazines 


ALLGEMEINE MIsstOns-NACHRICHTEN. 2 
und 29 Jahrgang. Edited by Missions 
direktor Prof. Dr Walter Fre 
Verlag der Deutscher Evangelischet 
Missions-Hilfe, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29 
Hamburg 13. 

A welcome reappearance of a_ noted 
German periodical. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


478. 
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International Missionary Council.—To perpetuate the memory of 
MaraaReT Wrona and her great work for Africa, a ‘Margaret Wrong 
Memorial Fund’ is being organized for the establishment of a literary prize, 
entries for which may be in English, French or any other suitable language, 
and which may eventually be published under subsidy from the fund. 
Donations to this scheme for the encouragement of literary productions 
from Africa may be sent to: The Rev. Micuart Davinson, Institute of 


Christian Education, 46 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Recent contributions to the Council’s Inter-Church Aid appeal on behalf 
of French and German missions adversely affected by currency reform in- 
clude Kr. 10,000 on behalf of the Paris Mission from the Svenska Missions- 
férbundet, Kr. 1000 from Swedish missions in China and £3000 from the third 
Jubilee fund of the Church Missionary Society, this last earmarked for the 
expenses involved in enabling German missionary leaders to visit and survey 
their former fields and thus be in a better position to plan their future and 
take part in consultations on an international scale. 

The Rev. Dr B. G. M. SunpKLER, Research Secretary of the Council, 
has been appointed to the Chair of Church History with Mission History in 
the University of Upsala. In congratulating Dr Sundkler on this appoint- 
ment, his colleagues also express their keen appreciation of his fellowship and 
co-operation over an all too brief period and their regret at his departure. 

Dr Sundkler visited Germany in March and had consultations with 
church and mission leaders in a number of centres. 

Dr Conrap Horrman, secretary of the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews, has visited the Continent in recent weeks 
and has had meetings in Belgium and Germany, more especially on the 
subject of the ‘ parish approach ’ to the Jews. He also took part in a con- 
ference on ‘the Church and the Jewish people’ arranged by the World 
Council of Churches with Dr H. Krarmer in the chair, and attended the 
meeting of the central committee of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, held at Bossey, Switzerland, April Ist to 5th. 


India.—aA significant stage on the road to further church union in South 
India was reached early this year, when a joint meeting took place at Fort 


tssionl St George between representatives of the Church of South India, the Baptist 


Church and the Lutheran Church. Papers were read setting forth the basic 
faith and practice of the three churches, and while differences were frankly 
i 











il 
presented and acknowledged, ‘ each of the three groups’, reports the South 
India Churchman, ‘ declared its conviction that the differences . . . wer 
not insuperable barriers to union’. Committees have been set up to continue 
the conversations and to carry further the study of the three churches’ 
theological views on such subjects as the Lord’s Supper and Baptism. 

In regard to church union in North India and Pakistan, we note the 
publication of Suggested Elements in the Constitution of the United Church 
(Wesley Press, Mysore, 24 as), prepared by the Continuation Committee on 
the instructions of the Round Table Conference held in February 1948. 

The National Christian Council has appointed full-time secretaries, for 
the north and the south respectively, to its department of audio-visual aids, 
the Rev. H. R. Feraer, of the American Presbyterian Mission at Fategarh, 
U.P. for the north, and the Rev. R. G. Korte.ine, of the American Arcot 
Mission, Pungannur, Chittoor District, for the south. Both these mission- 
aries have already contributed part-time service in this connexion. 

Miss RutH Ure, of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, is to retum 
to India in September as secretary and co-ordinator of the Christian litera- 
ture programme under the NCC. 

Dr Frank Lavsacna has completed literacy campaigns in several cities 
in India and Pakistan. 

At its meeting in February, the theological education committee of the 
NCC decided to launch a consolidated appeal to the West ‘in order to 
present a complete view of the financial implications of continued 
co-operation in theological education, and to ask for support in under 
taking it’. 





Japan.—The Theological Seminary of the Church of Christ in Japan 
has outgrown its present quarters and must in the near future plan fors 
new campus. With both day and evening classes enrolling over 220 men and 
women, this institution is turning out well-trained personnel to serve the 
churches. Theological departments of two ‘ universities’ located in westem 
Japan are offering special courses in training for rural service, as at 
Kwansei Gakuin in Kobe, and courses fitting students for leadership in 
Religious Education as at the Doshisha in Kyoto, thus dividing functions 
and responsibilities. 

Recently incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, the Japan 
Christian University Foundation, Inc, has swung into action with the 
inauguration of a drive for funds on a continent-wide plan. Dr R. E. Dirres- 
DORFER, as first President of the Foundation, and Dr Maurice E. Troyer, 
expert in the field of evaluation of teacher-training, have gone to Japan on 
a special mission of determining with the locally interested committee the 
first lines of work to be undertaken in the new institution. They will be 
welcomed by the good news of an over-subscription by the Japanese 
supporters of the project in their drive for one hundred million yen. 

The New Age and the Farmer’s Club are two new monthly publications 
under Christian auspices which are meeting with sold-out editions of 30,00 
and 15,000 on their first issues. 

Restoration of thirty-four school plants at a cost of four to five million 
dollars has been determined upon for the near future. Greater freedom 
granted for foreign travel has resulted already in scores of students seeking 
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special training in oversea institutions in Canada and the United States 
under Christian auspices. 


Okinawa.—In spite of the fact that Okinawa is still without a Foreign 
Missions Conference representative, the work is going steadily forward. 
Mr Szino ADANIYA, a prominent layman, has been elected by the pastoral 
group to lead them in an aggressive evangelistic programme. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that there will soon be a family from North America in residence. 

Through the resident Church World Service representative, Mr RoBEert 
H. Smiru, a constant stream of relief materials has been distributed includ- 
ing assistance to pastors’ families as well as to the needy of the islands. 
Gifts of sewing machines and fishing nets have been particularly appreciated 
as definite means of rehabilitation of stricken communities. The Military 
Government has been most co-operative in this work. 


China.—An American missionary, recently returned from China, contri- 
butes the following comment: the enrolment in Christian colleges and 
middle schools is unexpectedly high, largely because of relaxed tension ; 
in some institutions there has actually been an increase. The church and 
institutions are beginning to face the future in a creative, positive way. 
College presidents from each of eight institutions met together for a day 
to discuss the question: ‘ When the Communists come, what is it that we 
may have to face and on what basis are we going to answer “ yes” or “no” 
to the questions that will be put to us?’ While it was impossible to foresee 
all lines of attack, the presidents took the following action : 


Voted, that in our conviction the Christian colleges should in the present 
juncture stand upon three main principles : 

(1) We should make the most of all public declarations of religious freedom, 
and should maintain active Christian effort among our students. 

(2) We should insist upon academic integrity, maintain the scope and grade of 
a university programme, and admitting students by such standards. Courses should 
seek, with materials and methods suitable to that end, the truth of the subject 


studied. It is recognized that special instruction in the ideas and aims of a new 
régime may be needful. 


(3) We should equally insist upon administrative integrity, maintaining control 
through the normal directive organs of board and staff. Selection of a staff is a 
responsibility to be carefully preserved. 


There are three possible responses which Christians could make to the 
revolution now surging over China: (1) They might run away; (2) fight 
it out with Communism ; (3) out-think, out-live, out-die the Communists. 
So far as the first suggestion is concerned, Chinese Christians and mission- 
aries alike have come to realize that departure to non-Communist areas is 
futile if they want to return sometime in the future. The creative period 
is during the early stages of the turn-over and the persons who can develop 
a Christian programme are those who stay on the job. To endeavour to 
fight it out with Communism on the battlefield would mean prolonging 
the civil war. Military aid to any group would be both foolish and disastrous. 
Reform must come from within ; it cannot be imposed from without. The 
only way in which the nationalists can regain the confidence of the people 
is by a demonstration of real concern for the common man. 
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In Central and South China a vigorous rural programme is being pushed, 
Rural centres in Chuhsien, Anhwei and in Fukien near Foochow are carryi 
on extensive programmes and the Rural Life Department of the NCC is 
successfully promoting this type of work in the rural churches. The Home 
and Family Life Committee has been conducting inspiring conferences, 
Christian literature and Bibles have been widely distributed in China and 
evangelistic meetings conducted by Dr Stanton LautenscuiacEr, Dr Sue. 
woop Eppy and Dr E. Sraniey Jones and others have had a good 
response. 

The Chinese Church continues to welcome missionaries. Outstanding 
Christian leaders have made it clear that they want their western colleagues 
to remain and others to join them. Mission boards are continuing to recruit 
and send out missionaries to China. 





We cannot believe that all doors will be closed to Christian witness and service, 
to medical and relief work, to Christian worship and fellowship, to demonstration 
of true Christian faith and love. God will close some doors to open others. God can 
make the wrath of men to praise Him. With confidence in His sustaining grace 
and power, the Chinese Church faces the uncertain future. We pray that some of 


our missionary brothers and sisters will stand by us and share with us the perils 


and promises of this fateful hour of China’s history. 


The requirements for missionaries who are to work in contemporary 
China are of an exacting nature. But the spirit with which missionaries 
are facing the tasks is indicated in this paragraph from one who is in the 
midst of the struggle : 


The Church must stay and take whatever comes, not with a belligerent nor a 
defensive protective attitude but with faith, courage, joy and a positive message 
and a demonstration of group living, and the close following of a Guide and Master 
through dark days and severe testing. 


Korea.—The Christian Literature Society now has more adequate paper 


supplies. The 1949 Sunday School Lessons as prepared by the Korea Council | 


of Christian Education had a big sale. Translations of a number of religious 
books are off the press. Extensive plans for the coming of Dr Frank Lausaca 
in June 1949 have been made, and a committee of Koreans and missionaries 
is at work on word lists to be used during the literacy campaign. Mr Y. B. 
Im, formerly general secretary of the Korea Council of Christian Education, 
has become secretary of the Korea Bible Society. 

The Mass Communications Committee of the National Christian Council 
has made recommendations for the establishment of a broadcasting station 
in Seoul. The Korea Committee and the Radio, Visual Education and Mass 
Communications Committee of the FMC are now considering them. 

The CWS Committee on Relief which now receives relief supplies direct 
instead of through LARA has been reorganized to meet this responsibility, 
giving representation to any church organization wishing to have a share 
in its work. 

We learn with deep regret that Mrs Horack Horton UNDERWOOD 
(Erne, Van Waconer), a Presbyterian missionary to Korea since 1912, 
was fatally shot in her home in Seoul, Korea, March 17th, 1949. People 
of all classes in Korea—the First Lady, cabinet ministers, college presidents, 
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refugees, Roman Catholics, Greek Orthodox, Protestants, Buddhists—joined 
in expressions of love and respect for this Christian missionary who had 
given her life to help the Korean people and the cause of Christianity. 


Siam.—The literacy campaign, conducted by Dr Franx Lausacn, January 
5th to March 14th, 1949, was a real success. Two pilot projects were carried 
out, one in Bangkok and the other in Korat. Dr Laubach reports that he 
had the full co-operation of the Government, the Presbyterian Mission, the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance and the Seventh-day Adventists who, as 
their contribution to the literacy campaign, are printing the First Lesson Book 
at cost. The Presbyterian and Alliance workers are at work on witness 
stories for Christians to tell Buddhists while teaching them. 


The Philippines.—In May 1948 the United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines was organized and the first General Assembly was held, an event 
which will go down in history as a great union movement in Protestantism. 
While all denominations have not yet entered into this union, there are 
strong ties of united Christian effort throughout the Islands. Radio, audio- 
visual and mass communication have made great strides towards broadcasting 
the message of the Gospel under Protestant auspices. A pilot project radio 
station with a radius of 300 miles, capable of reaching Mindanao, Cebu, 
Oriental and Occidental Negros and, by use of recordings, other parts of the 
Philippines, is under way at Dumaguete. This is a timely and strategic 
opportunity to preserve Christian democracy and freedom in the Philippines. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the advent of Protestantism in the Philippines 
is being celebrated this year and appropriate plans for the recognition of 
this event are being made by all departments of the Philippine Federation 
of Christian Churches. The only real way to recognize the fifty years of 
missionary and Filipino accomplishment in the establishment of Christian 
churches, schools and hospitals, is to support the work they have so valiantly 
begun and carried on during these years of persecution, war and liberation 


' and help to rebuild that which has been destroyed and to give courage to 
religious | 
LAUBACH |) 


their faith that has never wavered. 


The Near East.—In response to an urgent appeal from the United 
Nations on behalf of the 700,000 destitute Arab refugees in Palestine, 
Church World Service, Inc, has inaugurated a threefold programme to raise 
2,000,000 Ibs of warm clothing for men and women and children, and layettes 
for new-born babies; $300,000 to cover cost of sorting, packing and shipping 
the clothing ; $200,000 from denominational relief and reconstruction com- 
mittees to employ 500 teachers for one year among refugees in towns, camps 
and villages as well as to provide supplies and equipment. 

The problem of refugees and displaced persons remains a major one for 
the Christian forces in the area. The Near Kast Christian Council at a recent 
meeting adopted a recommendation to the effect that a central committee 
should be set up to survey and handle the needs of the whole area and thus 
to ensure co-ordination of the invaluable work already being done on a more 
regional or local scale. The Rev. Dr W. G. GreEnstapE has been invited to 
become secretary of this committee. 

Recent reports from the area indicate a very low morale among those 





vi 
deprived of their land and driven from their homes and a noticeable accessj- 
bility to Communist doctrine on the part of those who feel that they have 
nothing more to lose. 

Pressure of Christian opinion for the internationalization of Jerusalem 
continues on all hands, as the only solution to the tenuous situation in which 
the Christians of Palestine now find themselves. Such internationalization 
would, it is insisted, require to include an area ten miles round the city itself, 


Latin America.—On March 12th and 13th the Protestant Churches of 
Puerto Rico celebrated the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of the work 
in the island, with a banquet attended by 450 evangelical leaders and visitors 
from the United States, an open-air ineeting of 10,000 on the steps of the 
Capitol in San Juan, and a huge rally of 50,000 people in one of the stadiums 
in the capital. These meetings demonstrated the strength and unity of the 
Protestant work in Puerto Rico. 

Two important conferences will be held in Latin America in July 1949; 
a ‘curriculum conference’ for the Spanish-speaking countries, at Crandon 
Institute, Montevideo, July 4th to 15th, 1949, organized jointly by the World 
Council of Christian Education and the Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America ; and the Latin American Evangelical Conference to be held in 
Buenos Aires, July 18th to 30th. About one hundred delegates, including 
some from the United States and Europe, will attend. Dr Jon A. Mackay, 
President of Princeton Theological Seminary, will give the opening address 
and Dr Marc Borener, a president of the World Council of Senda 
will be present. The conference is being sponsored by National Councils in 
Latin America and the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 


North America.—A working conference on Rural Missions was held 
April 25th to 26th, 1949, in Philadelphia, Pa, to study ways and means 
for getting ahead with a more adequate programme of Christian rural re- 
habilitation. The conference was conducted under the joint auspices of the 
Rural Missions Co-operating Committee and Agricultural Missions, Inc. A 
large number of mission boards were represented by delegates. Present 
also were Professors PERsONIUS, GIBSON and ANDERSON, of Cornell University, 
and Miss Mary E. Sweeny. Dr Anderson and Miss Sweeny reported on 
their recent tours in Asia under the auspices of Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
Findings of the conference included : 

‘Work for rural peoples comprises a major part of the missionary enter- 
prise with its controlling purpose of bringing men into a vital and saving 
relationship to God in Christ. That relationship to God in Christ should in 
turn transform all of man’s surroundings, activities, interests, attitudes and 
relationships to others, and thus no part of human life can be alien to 
Christian concern and effort. 

‘The maintenance and cultivation of the life of some 150,000 rural churches 
in our fields become, in present circumstances, our primary and most pro- 
mising task.’ 

In order to enlist and train the personnel necessary to carry through 
the programme of concrete rural projects which has resulted from Mr Joun H. 
REISNER’Ss visit to Asia, each board is being asked to include in its list of 
positions to be filled the number of new rural missionaries needed and the 
types of work they are todo. This will facilitate the joint recruiting already 
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lanned by the Personnel Committee and entrusted to Agricultural Missions, 
~ and the Student Volunteer Movement to secure young people for rural 
Christian service. It is also of very great importance that boards, missions 
and churches do their utmost to conserve for these rural tasks the trained 
personnel already on the field. 

During the past year there has been a steady increase in the number of 
nationals—doctors and nurses—seeking counsel and help in securing oppor- 
tunities for post-graduate study and clinical experience in North American 
hospitals and schools of medicine or nursing. A recent count revealed that 
approximately 150 physicians and nurses—Chinese, Korean, Filipino, 

ian, Iranian, Turkish, Siamese and Indo-Chinese—have applied for such 
assistance. Our Chinese friends are, of course, in the vast majority, con- 
stituting about eighty per cent of the total. Some of the ‘ eager beavers’ 
—as they are familiarly called in the Council office—are mission board 
scholarship holders. Probably fifteen per cent fall in this category. Others 
are independent practitioners or members of staffs of government hospitals ; 
or, in a few cases, recipients of government or World Health Organization 
fellowship funds. The vast majority are recent graduates of our Christian 
medical schools, or have worked in a Christian hospital. 

Three Indian Christians, Miss Saran CuHaxkxo, president of Isabella 
Thoburn College of Lucknow, Dr V. E. Devaputt, of Serampore Theological 
College, and Miss IRENE SinGuH, post-graduate student of journalism at 
Syracuse University (which has offered to help in a training programme for 
journalism students coming to the United States for further study from 
foreign mission countries), served as resource people at the three-day annual 
meeting of the Committee on India and Pakistan of the Foreign Missions 
Conference at Seabury House, Greenwich, Connecticut, April 18th to 20th. 

The Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature in co- 
operation with the area committees involved has made three special askings 
to the Boards for emergency needs in the following areas: for Japan, paper 
for printing is being shipped ; for India, $15,000 has been asked for paper 
for Christian literature ; for China, funds are needed to transport materials 
from Shanghai to places where literature can be distributed. As of May Ist, 
$1925 had been received for Japan, $7973 for India, $2350 for China, con- 
tributed by some twelve North American churches or mission boards. 

Orders for a total of 71,000 Story of Jesus covers in colour have been 
received from Belgian Congo, India, Korea, Liberia, New Guinea and Siam 
for use in local-language editions. Texts will be printed in the country where 
the books are to be used. 

The Foreign Missions Conference has published The Challenge of Com- 
munism to Christianity, Occasional Bulletin No. 1, with addresses by MaTTHEW 
Spinka, Jonn C. BENNETT, Norman THomas, W. Plumer Mitts, KENNETH 
E. Miter, REInnOLD Niesunr, L. 8. ALBricut and J. Merte Davis. 

The first three months of 1949 were busy ones for Church World Service, 
with the ‘One Great Hour’ radio programme creating the peak of interest 
in this period. This unique programme, presented by the churches of America 
for oversea relief, and broadcast over three national networks, was carried 
by approximately 750 local radio stations. As contributions must come 
through denominational channels, CWS has, as yet, no specific information 
on the success of the campaign, but individual letters and contributions 
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made direct to the CWS New York office indicate that the programme had’ 
a wide listening audience and met with good response. 

The Contributed Supplies programme has been set a 1949 goal for 
8,000,000 Ibs of shoes, clothing and bedding. Need for such materials ig 
increased by the expanding number of refugees in many areas of Europe 
and Asia. This creates a monthly need for 630,000 lbs of clothing and beddi 
and 76,000 lbs of shoes. Those giving contributed supplies are being asked | 
to donate 8 cents per pound to cover cost of processing and shipping these 
goods to areas of greatest need. 7 

The need for DP assurances continues to be the most urgent of the’ 
demands CWS is attempting to meet. These assurances are: that the DP 
will have a home, a job, transportation from port of entry to point of re 
settlement, and will not become a public charge. Immigration in March 
brought to a total of 1216 the number of DP’s entering under the Congres- 
sional DP Law whom CWS has aided in these ways. 

We record with deep regret the deaths, within a few days of each other, 
of Dr and Mrs Lestie Bates Moss. Dr Moss, a minister of the Baptist 
Church, was Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference from 1928-40, 
He took a leading part in the promotion of Church World Service, Ine, 
with which he was actively at work at the time of his death in April. 

As we assemble these Notes, we also hear of the passing of Miss Hoxuig 
W. Herine, who recently retired after thirty-four years service as Librarian 
of the Missionary Research Library, New York. Generous and accessible in 
the extreme to all who sought to benefit from her wide knowledge, Miss 
Hering included in her regular activities a greatly valued co-operation in the 
assembling of the international missionary bibliography published in the 
International Review of Missions. 


AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF NATIONAL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 
REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL Missionary CounciL, 1945-7 
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1 Includes work among the Aborigines 

2 These figures also include the major portion of work in Latin America. 

3 Because the ‘ mission church ’ and the ‘ home church ’ are so closely related, it is impossible to compile 
missionary expenditure figures accurately. 

4 Average affected by the war years. 
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